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EDITH BISHOP, FORT VALLEY, GA. 
HIGH SCHOOL TYPING INSTRUCTOR 











calls the Royal Electric typewriter 


"the best machine on the market." 


“I’ve had Royal typewriters in my classrooms since I’ve 
been teaching,” she continues, “‘and at Fort Valley we 
use Royal typewriters exclusively.” 

““We’ve found them to be the most sturdy typewriters 
for our use, and we get prompt, courteous and depend- 
able service whenever we need repairs. Margins are a 
pleasure to teach with the Royal Magic* Margins. 
They are truly a time saver and a convenience.” 

“In my opinion the Royal typewriter, whether 
manual or electric, is the best machine on the market.” 


You'll find, too, that Royal Electric typewriters meet 
your school’s requirements. Not only do they provide 
the kind of training typists must have to enter the 
modern business world, but special Royal Electric 
features make teaching and learning easier. Important 
too: they’re reliable, sturdy. When needed, Royal 
service is promptly available. 

Call your Royal Representative. He’ll GYA e 
be glad to show and demonstrate the RUYA) 


Royal Electric at your convenience. ELECTRIC 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 





No point in hanging on to archaic methods in this age of striking 
improvements. Stenography is a case in point. Machine method 
shorthand is not only much easier to learn (evidence indicates that 
students attain proficiency at about twice the old rate) but amazingly 
accurate at far greater speed. Today in reporting, in science, in 
medicine and government machine shorthand is rapidly becoming 
standard. More and more 
businesses are starting to 
prefer it. Complete experi- 
ence reports e must reading 
for educatorseareavailable. SHORTHAND MACHINE 
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STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. : 


8040 North Ridgeway Ave., Skokie, Ill. 


Please send me full information on Stenograph 
—modern machine method shorthand. 
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announcing nine 
new texts for 1967 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION by William C. Himstreet and 
Wayne M. Baty, The University of Southern California. Avail- 
able April, 1961. Text approximately $6.50. Trade $8.65. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS by Theodore J. Sielaff and 
John W. Aberle, San Jose State College. Available February, 1961. 
Text $6.95. Trade $9.25. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL by William B. Wolf, 
The University of Southern California. Available April, 1961. 
Text approximately $7.95. Trade $10.60. 


ADVERTISING: METHODS AND MEDIA by Walter A. Gaw, 
The City College of New York. Available February, 1961. Text 
$7.95. Trade $10.60. 


AMERICAN MARKETING by William J. Shultz, The City Col- 

= “4 New York. Available February, 1961. Text $7.95. Trade 
10.60. 

INSIGHTS INTO PRICING by Alfred R. Oxenfeldt, The Grad- 

uate School, Columbia University. Paperbound. Available Fall, 

1961. Price to be announced. Limited edition, Copies available 

for purchase only. 


PRICING FOR THE MARKETING EXECUTIVE by Alfred R. 
Oxenfeldt, The Graduate School, Columbia University. Paper- 
bound. Available February, 1961. Text $1.50. Trade $2.00. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX FUNDAMENTALS by William E. 
Dickerson and Leo D. Stone, The Ohio State University. Avail- 
able April, 1961. Text approximately $7.95. Trade $10.60. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: THE UNDERDEVELOPED 
WORLD AND THE AMERICAN INTEREST by Walter Krause, 
State University of Iowa. Available March, 1961. Text $8.50. 
Trade $11.35. 


outstanding texts 
now available 


AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS: Principles and 
Procedures by Robert H. Gregory, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., and Richard L. Van Horn, Rand Corporation. 720 pages. 
1960. Text $8.75. Trade $11.65. 


PREPARING FOR THE CPA EXAMINATION: Problems, Ref- 
erences and Solutions (2 Volumes) by Robert J. Smith, Brigham 
Young University. Volume 1, Problems and References, 375 pages. 
1960. Text $5.95. Trade $7.95. Volume 2, Solutions, loose-leaf, 
525 pages. 1960. Text $4.50. Trade $6.00. 


SHORTENED CPA LAW REVIEW by George C. Thompson and 
Gerald P. Brady, Columbia University. 402 pages. 1960. Text 
$5.75. Trade $7.75. 


ECONOMICS IN ACTION: Readings in Current Economic Issues 
by Shelley M. Mark and Daniel M. Slate, University of Hawaii. 
418 pages. Paperbound. 1959. Price $3.95. 


PROCUREMENT AND PROFIT RENEGOTIATION edited by 
J. Fred Weston, University of California at Los Angeles. 224 
pages. 1960. Price $7.50. Limited edition. Copies available for 
purchase only. 


Send for copies on approval 
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editorial 


Mary Ellen Oliverio 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


Fe™ the time a society chooses to educate its 
young people in a systematic fashion apart from 
the ongoing activities of that society, the problem 
of what is to be taught looms as exceedingly im- 
portant. Those charged with the responsibility for 
this systematic preparation must select those ex- 
periences which will be provided under the 
auspices of the school and must identify the out- 
comes desired from such experiences. Educators 
are the persons in the society rightly charged with 
this responsibility. As they assess what must be 
provided for oncoming youth, it appears that 
there are two primary considerations. One, what 
do young people need to know in order to function 
effectively in the society? This is a realistic ques- 
tion and it demands a satisfactory response since 
each individual must function in an active role 
in the contemporary society. Two, what do young 
people need to know and understand in order to 
move the society forward in the achievement of 
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goals it holds significant? This question reflects 
a long-term and somewhat visionary aspect of the 
responsibility entrusted to educators. 

Both of the questions listed in the foregoing 
paragraph must be given due consideration if the 
school is to realize its charge. Attention to one 
with no attention to the other leaves the full re- 
sponsibility unassumed. The realistic question as- 
sures concern with the ongoing demands of a so- 
ciety; the visionary question initiates the leader- 
ship role that only the school can undertake and 
provides the basis for a society’s progress. 

It seems appropriate to ask if we in business 
education have given due consideration to the two 
questions. Have we been guilty of overwhelming 
attention to the realistic aspects of our responsi- 
bility? Have we been guilty of lines of thought 
as reflected in these statements: 

“In our survey of X community, we found that 

businessmen want typists who can typewrite x 


words-per-minute. This rate is, therefore, our 
standard for our two-year typewriting course.” 
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“The average secretary takes dictation at only y 
words-per-minute. Haven’t we been foolish to de- 
mand higher standards? We now expect students 
to take dictation at only y words-per-minute.” 


“Everybody cheats in filling out income tax forms. 
Why shouldn’t my students in bookkeeping know the 
tricks that people use in saving money. Why 
should my students be unknowing in the ways of 
people?” 


Those who make such statements feel they are 
“being realistic.” They are attempting to prepare 
people for the business world’s demands. They 
are hoping to make students all knowing in the way 
people behave in relation to their responsibilities. 
But, are such teachers fully cognizant of their 
greater responsibility? Is the x words-per-minute 
rate truly more realistic than x-plus words-per- 
minute? Is y words-per-minute dictation more 
realistic than y-plus words-per-minute? Is the fact 
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that the great mass of Americans are honest in 
filling out income forms less realistic than the fact 
that a few have learned ways of misrepresenting 
income and expenses? 

The realism of the business world provides only 
one dimension of the business educator’s respon- 
ibility. The second dimension is needed to give 
depth and meaning to the activities provided for 
youth in the school setting. This second dimension 
relates to the visionary question, What do young 
people need to know to move the society forward? 
This second question impells the teacher to ask: 
“What should the business office receive when it 
accepts a beginning worker from our high school ?” 
“What are the possible heights of achievement 
for this student in this subject?” or “What kind 
of understanding should students possess of 
in order to make better decisions than have yet 
been made in the marketplace?” 

This second dimension puts the educator in the 
vanguard—and is this not really as it ought to 
be? Should not the educator be able to interpret 
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what is the situation and then extrapolate what 
ought to be provided in the school? 

Educators should be discontented with the aver- 
age of what “‘is” as the standard for what “ought 
to be.” Dissatisfaction with what “is” can be 
observed in several places. For example, the Sep- 
tember 1960 issue of Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry included a special report to management 
with the summary comment that the experts be- 
lieve that there’s room for a 50 per cent increase 
in office efficiency. While it is true that many 
factors are involved in the concept “office effi- 
ciency,” one of considerable importance is the job 
preparation of the workers. It is interesting to 
speculate on what would be the impact of higher 
standards established by the school, in recognition 
of student potential instead of “minimum required 
for employment,” on the present-day business 
office. What kind of workers would business hire 
tomorrow if every high school graduate of a busi- 


WAY: 


ness department were to be 50 per cent better 
prepared than his counterpart in last year’s 
graduation class? The ramifications of higher 
quality beginning workers are exciting to contem- 
plate. 

Commager made the comment: “Schools are a 
part of society, but they should not be a complete 
mirror of society. They should offer not a repe- 
tition of experience but a challenge to, and an 
extension of, experience.’’’ There are implications 
in this statement for business education. Have we 
for too long taken the reflection in the mirror, the 
true image of what is the situation in the business 
community, as the model for our preparation? 
Have we failed to see beyond the reflection the 
untapped possibilities for a more meaningful and 
significant life for tomorrow’s workers and a higher 
level of achievement for the business society in 


general ? 


1Henry Steel Commager, “‘A Historian Looks at the American High 
School,” The High School In A New Era, edited by Francis S. Chase and 
a A. Anderson, Chicago, Illinois: The University of Chicago Press, 
1958, p. 9. 
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The Ubiquitous 


obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


HE teaching machine, of which we have been 

hearing so much lately, is too often considered 
as a means of automatizing learning; and indeed 
it has much of the nomenclature of automotization. 
There is a feedback, input, output, electronics, a 
memory device, and the like. According to the 
sensational journalist, the teaching machine will, 
in the near future, make teachers unnecessary. This 
opinion is worth no more than a passing comment. 
None of the more reasonable students of the teach- 
ing machine who is advocating its use has ever 
supposed that it might eliminate the teacher. At 
best, it will substitute for the teacher in some 
learning and serve as a supplement to him in 
making more of his teaching. 

Most of the careful students of self-teaching 
devices, insist that they are only an incident in 
the total concept involved. The basic element is 
careful programming; that is, planning work step 
by step in such small units that even the least 
able student can master them in due time—the 
more able almost at a glance. There is nothing 
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essentially new about the idea of programming. 
The Training Within Industry Program of World 
War II, with its use of job breakdowns and its 
attempt at simplifying job teaching for the person 
who is not primarily a teacher, was in many ways 
an effective adaptation of the idea of pro- 
gramming. 

That the idea of a teaching machine and the 
concept back of it, programming, will have an im- 
pact upon the schools, goes without question. How- 
ever, we must also realize that a good deal of the 
idea of programming is fadistic. It might be better 
to call programming by a more direct name— 
fragmentizing. When we talk about programatic 
teaching, we should really call it fragmatic teach- 
ing, because that is what it essentially is. This will 
put this type of instruction in its proper context. 
When I first became interested in the psychology 
of education, the important idea was whole learn- 
ing; fragmented, piece-meal learning was consid- 
ered unsound. At that time, I thought the concept 
of whole learning was a bit overdone. I felt there 
was a place for piece-meal learning. Neverthe- 
less, the concept of whole learning is fundamental 
and must not be completely discarded in favor of 
a new fad. There is a real need for full presen- 
tation of many concepts to make them meaningful. 
Many concepts cannot be learned unless they are 
learned as a total. 

Highly pre-planned learning, inevitably, will 
Ultra- 
progressives will object to this result. Programmed 


result in what we call canned learning. 


learning reduces the opportunity for spontaneity 
of teaching and learning. The creative learning 
resulting from the interplay of teacher-student 
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planning is lost. How much such creative learning 
actually does go on in the classroom is a moot ques- 
tion. If programmed learning results in much 
greater efficiency, the loss of creativity may be 
worth the sacrifice. Some teachers have felt for a 
long time that individual planning (program- 
ming) at all steps of the teaching process was futile 
anyway. Why not canned pre-planning by experts 
instead of superficial planning by the over-bur- 
dened classroom teacher? The teaching machine 
may be valuable if it serves as nothing more than 
a scheme for getting expert programming of learn- 
ing into the classroom without the advocates of 
individualism being aware of what is happening. 

Some assume that programmed learning will 
save money for the taxpayer. On the contrary, 
programming isn’t worth anything unless it is 
good; and good programming is expensive. It will 
cost a lot to develop a good program of learning 
in the subject matter of a subject like bookkeep- 
ing, for example. It could well cost between 
$100,000 to $200,000 and even then would re- 
quire individual adaptation. It would not in any 
way eliminate the need for a competent teacher 
to put together the various sequences of frag- 
mented learning into a meaningful whole. Fortu- 
nately, in the United States we can afford to spend 
much more money on education. 

Will the increased cost of highly programmed 
learning take away from the much needed increases 
in teacher salaries? This is a question that cannot 
be answered dogmatically. I am inclined to think 
not. I think the more we make the public aware 
of what is going on, the more they will be willing 
to spend on the instruments of education and, of 
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course, on the person who uses the instruments, 
the teacher himself. Nevertheless, in some com- 
munities there may be an attempt to charge the 
cost of teaching of programmatic teaching against 
teachers’ salaries. If this result happens, it is most 
unfortunate. 

As teachers, we should, with proper caution and 
with justified skepticism in terms of acquaintance- 
ship with previous fads, study the opportunities 
that there are for programmatic learning. We have 
had much programmatic learning in business edu- 
cation without realizing it. For example, when we 
use a key in which the student looks to find out 
whether his answers are right in bookkeeping, and 
allow the student to use it intelligently, we are 
using some elements in programmatic learning. 
Some students of the teaching of bookkeeping in- 
sist that the teacher should give the students few 
if any facts. On the basis of two or more known 
elements placed in proper juxtaposition, the stu- 
dents develop a new fact or concept. What is 
programmed learning but a formalized use of this 
teaching concept? What is the teaching machine, 
but a mechanized device for compelling the use 
of programmed learning? Some of our newest 
textbooks are highly competent evidences of pro- 
grammed learning. 

Let us then not become maudlin enthusiasts for 
the teaching machine, but let us not ignore it. It 
has a contribution to make to our teaching: a long 
overdue contribution to increased efficiency. Any 
increased efficiency which will make us better 
teachers, and simplify our work, should in the 
long run help give the school a strengthened place 
in the community. 





WHATEVER 
APPENED 

0 THE 
MALE SECRETARY? 


R. DerMont Bell 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


OT long ago a large petroleum 

company advertised widely in an 
attempt to find a young man qualified 
to fill the position of executive secre- 
tary to the company’s president. The 
opening occurred when the former 
secretary was advanced to vice-presi- 
dent in the same company. Locating 
an acceptable candidate proved to be 
no easy matter. 

Recently a representative of one 
of the largest business concerns on the 
West Coast complained to me that his 
firm was finding it virtually impos- 
sible to find qualified young men to 
fill specific positions as junior execu- 
tives on its staff. This is surprising 
when one considers that these posi- 
tions carry with them very attractive 
beginning salaries and excellent op- 
portunities for advancement. 
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“ _ . the teacher who makes personal 
contacts with those boys who can 
apparently succeed in business as 
male secretaries . . . 


”° 


In both cases the elusive qualifica- 
tions sought among the applicants for 
these excellent positions consisted 
primarily of a high level of perform- 
ance in secretarial skills—including 
shorthand, typewriting, and related 
secretarial procedures. To be sure, 
other qualifications were also neces- 
sary, but apparently secretarial skills 
were much more rare among appli- 
cants for such positions than the other 
qualifications required. 

This is so because it is a simple 
fact that although there are relatively 
few openings available to male secre- 
taries when compared to the number 
available to girls, even fewer male 
secretaries exist to fill these openings. 
This is particularly regrettable be- 
cause many of these opportunities are 
preferred positions with excellent 


salaries and interesting work. And 
the fact that there are more job op- 
portunities than thoroughly compe- 
tent male secretaries puts an added 
premium on that unusual young man 
who is well-trained and thoroughly 
prepared to accept one of these choice 
Considering the famine of 
such young men, one is compelled to 
ask, “Whatever happened to the male 
secretary ?” 


positions. 


High School is Critical Area 


It is a matter of record that there 
are numerous excellent opportunities 
in the business world for good male 
secretaries, yet it is a rare high school 
which conducts a systematic program 
of attracting boys into its secretarial 
program with the object of making 
top-flight secretaries of them. All 
too often we are content to concen- 
trate on the girls that consistently fill 
our shorthand, advanced typing, and 
office practice classes each semester. 
When an occasional boy does find the 
courage to register for a secretarial 
course, there is frequently the tend- 
ency for the teacher as well as the 
girls in the class to “‘tolerate” rather 
than encourage him. No wonder a 
high school graduate who can be rated 
an excellent male secretary is almost 
And no wonder high 
school boys generally regard secre- 
tarial almost exclusive 
property of high school girls. They’ 
are merely echoing the sentiments of 


” 


unheard of. 


courses as 


their female classmates and not infre- 
quently of their business teachers. 

Under these circumstances it isn’t 
difficult to understand why young 
men entering college with a career in 
business as their vocational objective 
enroll willingly in almost every phase 
of business except those which in- 
volve secretarial courses, even though 
opportunities for college graduates 
who are well-grounded in basic secre- 
tarial procedures are frequently su- 
perior to those available to graduates 
in other areas of business. Such first- 
year college students are merely exer- 
cising the negative conditioning 
toward secretarial courses to which 
they were exposed during their high 
school years. 

This is not to say that college 
teachers are any more successful than 
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high school teachers in attracting 
young men into male stenographic 
and executive secretarial programs, 
for one need only look at a typical 
college secretarial class to see that the 
ratio of girls to boys is approximately 
the same as that of high school classes. 
But the high school is the critical area 
as far as this problem is concerned 
because this is where initial attitudes 
are formed. 

The high school is especially impor- 
tant because many high school stu- 
dents who are interested in business 
will never get to college, and oppor- 
tunities for them to prepare for secre- 
tarial positions in the business world 
end in the twelfth grade. But high 
school students who do go to college 
take with them attitudes and con- 
cepts developed in high school, and 
many students who major in busi- 
ness in college but who never took 
a single business class in high school 
because of college entrance require- 
ments or other reasons have never- 
theless developed in high school atti- 
tudes and ideas about certain phases 
of business which prompt their aca- 
demic choices in college. 


Responsibility 


In view of these facts, the high 
school business program has a three- 
fold responsibility. 

First, business majors who are not 
going to college should have every 
encouragement and opportunity to de- 
velop high level secretarial skills in 
addition to being exposed to several 
of the more basic business courses. 
Many business majors will be more 
interested in bookkeeping, selling, or 


a general clerical course of study and 
will not want to pursue secretarial 


courses of preparation, but those boys 
who demonstrate interest and aptitude 
for secretarial studies should be 
sought out and given special attention. 

Second, college-bound boys who 
have an opportunity to take a limited 
number of business courses in high 
school in preparation for a business 
major in college should be encouraged 
to investigate the possibilities in the 
business world which are open to 
young men with both a college back- 
ground and thorough training in sec- 
retarial procedures. Then such stu- 
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dents should be encouraged to take 
foundation courses in secretarial sub- 
jects with the object of developing 
their skills further upon reaching col- 
lege. 

Third, an attempt should be made 
to elevate the prestige and publicize 
the possibilities of the male secretary 
program. All students in high school 
ought to be aware that such a program 
exists, and the quality and quantity 
of attention which it receives in the 
business department will have an ef- 
fect on the status and popularity it 
enjoys among the students. 


Developing a Program 


The question now arises, “How 
does one go about developing a pro- 
gram which will provide these kinds 
of opportunities for boys in business 
education?” Many different kinds of 
programs might be formulated, all of 
them equally good—depending, of 
course, upon the circumstances under 
which each of them operates. There 
are some basic ingredients, however, 
which are common to all such pro- 
grams, and since it is these factors 
which provide the foundation upon 
which the remainder of the program 
is developed, it is with these factors 
that we shall briefly concern our- 


selves. 
Teacher Attitude 


First, there is the matter of the 
attitude of the business teacher him- 
self. He must be thoroughly sold on 
the idea that there is a place for boys 
in the secretarial studies program and 
a growing demand for competent 
male secretaries in the world of busi- 
This implies more than an oc- 
favor of 


ness. 
casional announcement in 
this point of view. It requires con- 
scious, purposeful effort directed 
towards the development of a posi- 
tive program in the secretarial studies 
area designed to include boys as well 
as girls. Unless the teacher is moti- 
vated by a moving conviction that 
boys can be successful and effective 
in the secretarial area, and that as a 
business teacher he can do something 
constructive about promoting such a 
philosophy in his department and in 
his school, such a program as we have 
discussed will probably never get off 


the ground, at least where that teacher 
is concerned. 

Conviction has a way of inspiring 
conviction, and unless the teacher 
himself is unmistakably sold on such 
a program, as evidenced through his 
actions as well as his words, it isn’t 
likely that either his students or his 
colleagues will become enthusiastic 
either. 


Awareness of Job Opportunity 


A second factor which has a bear- 
ing on the success of such a program 
is the extent to which the business 
teacher is aware of job opportunities 
and requirements for boys in the sec- 
retarial field. It is difficult to interest 
others in something about which one 
is poorly informed himself. This 
means the teacher must make a rea- 
sonable effort to keep abreast of em- 
ployment opportunities in the secre- 
tarial field on a national as well as a 
local scale. To do this a teacher must 
maintain contact with personnel di- 
rectors in companies which have oc- 
casion to hire male secretaries; they 
need to be informed as to what kinds 
of personnel are sought through 
newspapers and trade journal adver- 
tising; and there should be frequent 
communication between the teacher 
and such helpful people as the school 
vocational counselor, local employ- 
ment officers and Civil Service repre- 
sentatives. 

Occasional letters to a variety of 
business concerns seeking employ- 
ment information for students can 
also be used to advertise the male 
secretary program, thus letting it be 
known that individuals are available 
to fill job opportunities as they occur. 
seing well-informed of job oppor- 
tunities and requirements is an abso- 
lute must for a teacher to operate a 
really successful program for the 


boys in his school. 


Publicity 


Another important ingredient is the 
proper kind and amount of organized 
publicity. Such a program as has 
been described needs to be advertised 
among the students. It does very little 
good to develop an excellent program 
for boys in the secretarial area if no 
one is told about it. 





The most effective kind of publicity 
should include advertising by means 
of such devices as bulletin boards, 
posters, employment literature, and 
other visual displays which are lo- 
cated where they will be seen by all 
the students, boys as well as girls, 
and non-business students as well as 
business students. Clubs, contests, 
and projects are other methods of 
drawing attention to a program which 
emphasizes the advantages and possi- 
bilities of the male secretary program. 

In the classroom the teacher has 
excellent 
ideas to his students through open 
discussion. Citing actual instances of 


opportunities to sell his 


employment and success by means of 
the male secretary route can do much 
to stimulate interest and enthusiasm 
in the students. Private discussions 
with individual students, colleagues, 
and administrators can effectively 
contribute to developing interest in 
the program and spread an awareness 
of its existence and _ possibilities. 
Visits from current or former male 
secretaries who have been successful 
in this area will contribute realism and 
interest. 

In short, there are many ways to 
promote an idea or a program, and 
the teacher who takes advantage of 
them through purposeful planning 
and organization can achieve excel- 
lent results in student interest and 
general awareness. 


Encourage Students 


The next step for the teacher in the 
operation of the program is to prose- 
lyte—to persuade prospective stu- 
dents that the merits of the program 
are such as to make it worthwhile for 
them to enroll in it. The step from 
advertising to proselyting is a short 
one, but in the latter the teacher does 
than the 
what is available—he seeks them out, 


more inform students of 
individually and in groups, and pre- 
sents the program to them with the 
express objective of attracting them 
into it. It is not enough to allow the 


student to make his own decisions 
without any assistance or direction 
from the teacher. If the teacher is 
convinced that the student 


strates the aptitudes and _ interests 


demon- 
usually associated with success in the 
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male secretary course of study, then 
the teacher has the obligation to the 
student to identify the advantages and 
possibilities which the program holds 
for him from a vocational as well as 
a personal standpoint. 

To encourage a student to give seri- 
ous consideration to an occupation for 
which he is apparently well-suited is 
one of the purposes of the vocational 
counselor, and a few business teach- 
ers are called upon to play the role 
of the vocational counselor to some 
extent. 

In any case, the teacher who goes 
to the trouble of identifying those 
boys who can apparently succeed in 
business as male secretaries and then 
makes personal contacts with them 
for the express purpose of enlisting 
them in the secretarial program, 
demonstrates the kind of personal 
conviction and enthusiasm that not 
infrequently is responsible for at- 
tracting sizable numbers of students 
into specific courses of study. 


Praise and Recognition 


Finally, there is the matter of suit- 
able praise and recognition for the 
accomplishments of boys in the secre- 
tarial studies area. Whoever first re- 
marked that nothing succeeds like 
success had a pretty good understand- 
ing of the effect of achievement on 
the human personality. When a 
secretarial studies program is pro- 
vided for boys which creates oppor- 
tunities for achievement, it will be 
unusual if achievement does not fol- 
low. At this point the teacher is 
blessed with a golden opportunity— 
that of positively reinforcing the 
sweet taste of achievement. Praise 
and recognition should be dispensed 


in generous quantities wherever it is 
This is especially true 
when the objects of such recognition 
are boys enrolled in a_ secretarial 


warranted. 


studies program which is largely 
dominated by girls. They should be 
made to feel that they are every bit 
as good as their female classmates in 
secretarial activities. And it may 
well be that on occasion they will 
even be superior. If so, the teacher 
should see to it that the confidence of 
the students concerned receives a 
well-deserved shot in the arm. Recog- 


nition may be extended through 
awards, prizes, honor rolls, public and 
private compliments, and a variety of 
other techniques appropriate to a 
given set of circumstances, but per- 
haps the technique by which the 
recognition is extended is less impor- 
tant than the recognition itself. 

To excel is admirable, and the alert 
teacher will use such excellence as a 
means of promoting the best possible 
relationships between himself and his 
secretarial studies program on the one 
hand, and those students, particularly 
the boys, who demonstrate their 
ability for high quality work in the 
secretarial area on the other hand. 
This attitude is the reverse of the 
“toleration” of boys in the secretarial 
classes mentioned earlier. It is posi- 
tive encouragement of their presence 
in these classes with an attempt to 
give the impression to all students 
that boys in the secretarial studies are 
not only welcome but invited. 

These, then, are the basic ingre- 
dients of an_ effective secretarial 
studies program designed to attract 
and hold boys as well as girls. It 
will not develop incidentally as an ex- 
tension of the business education pro- 
gram in high school. It will not grow 
by itself, and its existence in the high 
school currently is the exception 
rather than the rule. The individual 
with the greatest obligation for the 
development and operation of such a 
program as has been described is the 
business teacher. Such a program will 
only be the result of thorough plan- 
ning, enthusiastic promotion and per- 
sistent effort. Results can be and are 
being achieved by those who are will- 
ing to pay the price; and the price is 
high in terms of patience and effort. 
But the proper blend of teacher atti- 
tude, teacher awareness of job oppor- 
tunities and requirements, program 
publicity, proselyting and recruitment 
of prospective students, and recog- 
nition of student accomplishment can 
produce excellent results in the de- 
velopment of competent and capable 
male secretaries qualified to take ad- 
vantage of the choice opportunities in 
the secretarial field that are cur- 
rently available to young men who 
demonstrate adequate ability © and 
initiative. 
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“Every person needs to know about income tax and how to 


fill out an income tax return.’’ 


Robert G. Soule 
Consolidated High School 
Barrington, Illinois 


DO WE MEET THE PERSONAL-USE 
OBJECTIVES OF BOOKKEEPING? 


J what is the business teacher try- 
ing to teach in a beginning book- 
keeping class? How many bookkeep- 
ing teachers stop and really consider 
the many objectives of the bookkeep- 
ing course? It is much easier for the 
teacher merely to follow the textbook 
course of study, completing as much 
as possible during the school year. 
I wonder how many teachers do just 
this and do not take the time to de- 
termine the true needs of their stu- 
dents. No one will deny that one of 
the major objectives in bookkeeping 
is vocational training, and that it is a 
worthwhile objective; but it should 
not overshadow the _personal-use 
values of bookkeeping entirely. 

How many people take bookkeep- 
ing for personal use? The bookkeep- 
ing teacher should determine this as 
soon as possible in his classes. One 
way is to have each student fill out 
a questionnaire which could include 
personal data, work experience and 
reason for taking the course. Teach- 
ing in a suburban area of higher- 
than-average income, I find that a 
surprisingly large number of students 
are taking bookkeeping for personal 
uSe. 

Many girls, for example, are con- 
cerned with family financial planning 
and record-keeping. Many boys have 
been counseled by their parents to 
take bookkeeping for personal use. 
Local businessmen advise students to 
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enroll in bookkeeping to learn to man- 
age their personal business life. The 
local bank is a good example. The 
bank president’s son was advised by 
his father to take the course for per- 
sonal use, even though he had diff- 
culty fitting it into his college-pre- 
paratory schedule. An interview with 
the vice-president of the bank about 
a possible field trip to the bank re- 
vealed that he was in favor of every- 
body taking a course in bookkeeping. 
From his advantageous position he 
was able to observe closely how 
people handle their personal business 
affairs and he saw too often how 
people were unable to handle these 
matters satisfactorily. 

Other people are interested in 
bookkeeping because some day they 
hope to have their own businesses. 
Some of these students will come 
from homes in which the parent owns 
or manages a small business. Some 
will likely come from farm homes. 
Successful farming today involves a 
large investment in machinery, land 
and livestock necessitating extensive 
bookkeeping. Some students will be 
planning to enter one of the profes- 
sions and they will feel that a knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping will be useful. 
They will need some knowledge of 
single-entry bookkeeping and its ap- 
plication for small business enter- 


prises. 


Individualized Instruction 


How can the bookkeeping teacher 
meet the varied needs of these stu- 
dents ? There is much personal-use in- 
formation available in the subject 
matter involving bookkeeping theory. 
3anking procedures, acquaintance 
with such terms as net profit, assets, 
etc., and development of an appre- 
ciation of the American business sys- 
tem are readily available in the 
course. 

But many bookkeeping textbooks 
either have little or no specific per- 
sonal-use content, or the chapters de- 
voted exclusively to personal use are 
placed toward the end of the book 
and quite often are not covered be- 
cause of time limitations. Most book- 
keeping teachers, in my opinion, 
would probably admit to this lack of 
coverage. Teachers get so wrapped 
up in the theory of bookkeeping 
that they allocate little time to cov- 
ering other aspects of bookkeeping. 
The bookkeeping teacher should allo- 


cate the necessary time during the 


year to meet some of the personal- 
use needs of the students. If the text- 
book does not have the necessary sub- 
ject matter content, then it is the 
teacher’s responsibility to search for 


other instructional materials. 


Special Unit: Income Tax 


One supplementary unit that should 
be added is a unit on income tax. 
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Every person needs to know about 
income tax and how to fill out an in- 
come tax return. The United States 
government provides an excellent unit 
in classroom quantity for the teach- 
ing of government income taxes and 
should be ordered in the fall to arrive 
some time in January. This is the 
best time to teach the unit on income 
tax because students will have re- 
ceived their W-2 forms early in Janu- 
ary and will be thinking about filling 
out their individual return. An ex- 
cellent film is provided by the govern- 
ment for use at this time, also. 

One serious drawback to the gov- 
ernmental income tax unit is that it 
does not provide the individual in- 
struction sheets that all taxpayers re- 
ceive and which give detailed instruc- 
tions about deductions, income to be 
reported, etc. I have solved this prob- 
lem by writing to the local Internal 
Revenue office asking for enough 
copies of /ast year’s instruction sheet 
for my classes. Since /ast year’s in- 
struction sheets are no longer used by 
the government they quite often are 
available in classroom quantity while 
the current instructions are not. And 
since the tax laws change very little 
each year, the previous year’s instruc- 
tions can provide the basis for an in- 
telligent study of income tax and its 
many details. Students should learn 
the types of allowable deductions, etc., 
and the vital necessity of keeping ade- 
quate personal records all during the 
year. The local bank and post office 
can provide enough extra copies of 
forms for additional problems other 
than the workbook provided by the 
government. 


Special: Choice of Practice Set 
Publishers of 
books 


materials available for personal-use 


bookkeeping  text- 
have many _ supplementary 
bookkeeping. The bookkeeping teach- 
er should try not to fall into the habit 
of using only the materials of the par- 
ticular publisher of the text his classes 
are using. Most personal-use practice 
sets, for example, can be used no 
matter which text is used and students 
should have the opportunity to select 
the practice set that fits their indi- 
vidual needs. Everyone should not be 
required to do the retailing practice 
set twice if two sets are used during 
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the year. Possibly the first time 
everyone should be required to do the 
business practice set to clarify the 
learning of the basic bookkeeping 
theory, but the practice set completed 
toward the end of the year should be 
decided on an individual basis. I have 
three types of practice sets available 
for a final practice set—a business 
set, a farm set and a family set. This 
calls for a lot of individual instruction 
but I believe that it is well worth it. 


Special: Personal Application 


Quite often when setting up prob- 
lems such as a balance sheet it is easy 
to use a personal situation to illustrate 
how each family or individual should 
apply bookkeeping knowledges to 
leading a satisfactory financially-con- 
trolled life. Projects can be designed 
which encourage students to apply 
bookkeeping theory to everyday liv- 
ing. Naturally the budget concept is 
one which can be very closely tied in 
with a balance sheet and income and 
expense statement. You cannot make 
a budget workable unless you re- 
examine your financial position pe- 
riodically by using such statements. 

If the textbook does have adequate 
content, then the year’s instructional 
program must be planned so that the 
personal-use subject matter is cov- 
ered. The simple bookkeeping meth- 
ods which might be used by a profes- 
sional man such as a doctor or dentist, 
usually found in the back of the book, 
are more worth while than reversing 
entries, for example, if the class en- 
rollment has indicated by use of a 
questionnaire that its interest lies 
with personal-use bookkeeping. 


Special: School Activity 


Every year our school engages in a 
magazine drive as a means of raising 
funds for school activities and this 
presents a good opportunity to show 
bookkeeping students the financial 
records which are needed for this type 
of school activity. This is a social- 
type activity and illustrates many such 
drives which are undertaken in any 
community and the need for financial 
control. The completed financial 
statement at the end of the drive 
showing income from sales and all 
expenses such as prizes, etc., is ex- 


cellent for helping students see the 
necessity for adequate records to ob- 
tain a desired result. 


Special: Speakers 


As mentioned earlier our local bank 
vice-president believes that everybody 
should take a course in bookkeeping 
and one way of impressing this upon 
students is to enlist such a person to 
talk to the class about banking pro- 
Such individuals are grate- 
the opportunity to explain 


cedures. 
ful for 
banking procedures and at the same 
time impress upon young people the 
necessity of controlling their lives 
financially. Such individuals have 
many actual examples at their finger- 
tips to emphasize the need for wise 
financial control of each person’s 
resources. 
Vocational? Personal-Use? Both? 


The bookkeeping teacher should 
remember that the person who learns 
bookkeeping for vocational purposes 
also needs the personal and consumer 
knowledges available in the course in 
order to lead a successful, useful life 
There 
danger of adhering too closely to the 
idea that students are in the course 
for either vocational or personal-use 
reasons. If the students who have in- 
dicated vocational interest seem to be 
weak in consumer applications then 
they, too, should have the opportunity 
to complete a family practice set. 

The subject matter in the beginning 
bookkeeping course has much to offer 
to many students. The teacher must 
be aware of this at all times and re- 
sist the temptation to become a slave 
to the textbook. He should look upon 
bookkeeping as a useful tool both in 
vocational and personal life. Every 
person, like every business, must not 
only earn a living, but must manage 
to live on what he earns. Individuals 
and families, like businesses, do this 
best when they plan and budget wise- 
ly, keep helpful and necessary rec- 
ords, and follow good business prac- 
tices. If the bookkeeping teacher 
really tries to meet the varied needs 
of his students, he will be practicing 
the true art of teaching. This can be 
accomplished by stressing the per- 
sonal use values of bookkeeping as 
well as its vocational applications. 


as well as vise versa. is a 
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PROCEDURES FOR REFINING 


TYPEWRITING 


TECHNIQUES - 


PART Il 


Jerry W. Robinson 
South-Western Publishing Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


This is the second part of a two-part article. In last month’s issue, Mr. 
Robinson gave an analysis of typewriting techniques as they affect skill de- 
velopment. Part 2, which appears here, presents some effective teaching pro- 
cedures for developing and refining techniques of machine operation. 


Teaching Is Setting the Stage for Learning 


Teaching is the process of setting 
up the physical, mental, emotional, 
and procedural conditions under 
which learning takes place most easily 
and rapidly. Ina single sentence we 
can say that “optimum learning takes 
place when the learner is in a state of 
psychological and physiological readi- 
ness, when he repeats at intervals the 
learning series which is to be mas- 
tered, and when that series is accom- 
panied by an emotionally satisfying 
experience.”* The primary task of 
the teacher, then, is to create learning 
situations in which these conditions 
prevail and to guide the learner 
through experiences that are goal- 
directed, successful, and satisfying. 

Let us look now at some teaching 
procedures that create conditions un- 
der which technique refinement can 
take place most efficiently. A teach- 
ing procedure is interpreted here to 
mean the step-by-step method of help- 
ing a student achieve a desired goal. 


Demonstration 


Perhaps the best, but unfortunately 
not the most frequently used, pro- 
cedure for helping students to dis- 
cover and refine technique is the 
demonstration. 


3 Charles E, Skinner (et al), Essentials of Edu- 
cational Psychology (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., 1958), p. 212. 
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A good typewriting demonstration 
has the following characteristics: (1). 
It is staged so that all students can see 
and hear the activity being performed. 
(2) It is as short as the activity to 
be demonstrated will permit. (3) It 
emphasizes only one technique ele- 


A teaching procedure must be based upon 
the four aspects of any learning situation: 
(1) the learner, (2) the thing to be 
learned, (3) the setting in which it is to 
be learned, and (4) the way it is to be 
learned. 


ment at a time. (4) It is accompanied 
by brief verbal instructions as to why 
a particular motion is made in a cer- 
tain way. (5) It is followed immedi- 
ately by student imitation verbally 
guided by the teacher, who praises 
when possible the quality of the per- 
formance she observes.* 


4 Lawrence W. Erickson, A Guide for the Teach- 
ing of Typewriting (Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education), Vol. XXI, No, 11 
(September, 1952), p. 33, 


In this way all the conditions of 
learning are fulfilled: (1) The stu- 
dent is made “ready” by an intrinsic 
desire to emulate expert perform- 
ance. (2) He is given an immediate 
goal to strive toward and a reason 
for attaining a certain level of per- 
formance. (3) He is given the op- 
portunity to practice repetitively in a 
variety of combinations the technique 
to be refined. (4) He is emotionally 
satished by working toward a clearly 
defined goal and by the praise of the 
teacher for even limited evidence of 
improvement. 

The demonstration procedure is ef- 
fective because it can be used to show 
through sight and sound the action 
pattern necessary to control the keys 
and the operative parts of the type- 
writer efficiently, various rates or 
levels of performance, and the de- 
sired over-all typewriting pattern. 
There is virtually no new skill learn- 
ing in typewriting that cannot be 
effectively presented by demonstra- 
tion. Without doubt, “show-how” 
to establish the goal for the student 
followed by immediate imitation to 
give the student the “feel” of the ac- 
tivity is one of the most efficient pro- 
cedures that can be used to teach per- 
ceptual-motor skills. 


Direct Dictation 


Direct dictation is an outgrowth of 
our knowledge of multiple-sense 
learning. The value of direct dicta- 
tion should not be minimized nor its 
use limited to a few applications. 

Some students are predominantly 
visual-minded ; that is, they learn best 
from visual cues. Other students are 
predominantly audio-minded ; that is, 
they learn best from auditory cues. 
Most students, however, learn best 
when both visual and auditory stimuli 
are provided. For that reason we 
should set up procedures that encour- 
age students to intensify their re- 
sponses by providing as many kinds 
of stimuli as possible, so long as those 
stimuli are appropriate to the re- 
sponse we want, can be supplied 
simultaneously, and do not result in 
confusingly varied responses. 

In the early stages, when we are 
initiating the concept of continuity, 
the material to be typed should be dic- 
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tated with the student following the 
copy in the book. This provides the 
student with two stimuli rather than 
one. Furthermore, with the natural 
and desirable tendency of the learner 
to read slightly ahead of his typing, 
this procedure helps him to develop 
a “readiness” to attack the next word 
in the copy. 

At that point in the learning when 
we want the student to shift from 
letter response patterns to word- 
recognition response patterns for cer- 
tain sequences and words, it is desir- 
able that at least part of the direct 
dictation be given without having the 
follow the printed copy. 
Clipped-speech dictation without copy 
seems to help the learner make a 
transition from 


learner 


faster stroke re- 
sponse to word-recognition response. 

Whether the dictation is open- or 
closed-book, therefore, depends upon 
the level of the student skill and upon 
But in 


any case, it gets the teacher and stu- 


the purpose of the practice. 


dent working together, sets the tempo 
of the performance, and intensifies 
the responses. It is, consequently, a 
procedure that warrants careful study 
and frequent use. 

Pacing 

Pacing in typewriting is of two 
types: (1) teacher pacing, and (2) 
time-interval pacing. 

Teacher pacing is a highly effec- 
tive procedure to use in the early 
stages of developing typing conti- 
nuity—the integrating of technique 
elements into a sustained rhythmic 
pattern of performance. There is a 
continuing tendency on the part of the 
learner to ponder unnecessarily: over 
the location of a key and the choice 
of finger to use in making the appro- 
priate response to a visual stimulus 
unless the teacher actively participates 
in helping him to overcome it. 

This tendency is most easily over- 
come if the teacher will type with the 
group selected lines in the early les- 
sons, establishing a uniform pace by 
calling the letters for the student and 
encouraging him to keep up with the 
rhythm of the teacher’s voice and ma- 
chine. Unless this active intervention 
is taken by the teacher, there will be 
no goal-directed practice, the typist 
will plod hesitatingly along at his own 
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erratic pace, and there will be little 
success or satisfaction in the learning 
activity. In other words, the basic 
conditions for learning will not have 
been provided. 

During the first few days of in- 
struction, there is no great difference 
in the speed of performance of the 
various students, and paced group 
practice can be done quite effectively. 
If the pace should be a bit too fast 
for some of the students, it is good 
for them to “put on some steam” to 
overcome the hesitation they exhibit 
in stroking the keys. For the oc- 
casional few who find the pace easy 
to maintain, emphasis should be given 
to the quality and consistency, rather 
than the speed, of their performance. 

Permeating the entire teaching pro- 
cedure should be emphasis on conti- 
nuity without a sense of hurry, a re- 
laxed rather than a fighting attitude 
toward the machine, and an attempt 
at continuous movement of the car- 
riage. 

Time-interval pacing consists of 
timing the student’s performance and 
calling “points of completion” based 
on the time-interval needed to reach a 
point in the copy when typewriting at 
a specified rate. Paragraph guided 
writing is perhaps one of the best 


time-interyal pacing procedures cur- 


rently in use. 

Guided writing as a teaching pro- 
cedure may best be defined by de- 
scribing the steps in its use. It con- 
sists of (1) goal-setting, (2) timing, 
and (3) supplying immediate knowl- 
edge of results. The student first 
selects a rate (40 words a minute, for- 
example) at which he wishes to type 
for a specified time (say 1 minute). 
He then divides his copy into four 
equal parts (10 words for each quar- 
ter minute) and checks the appro- 
priate points in his copy. As he types, 
the teacher indicates by a signal or 
guide (calling 1, 2, 3, Time or Quar- 
ter, Half, Three-Quarters, Time) the 
time that has elapsed. With the 
call of each guide or signal the stu- 
dent, by noting his check point, knows 
precisely whether he has just reached 
the goal, has exceeded the goal, or 
has failed to reach it. 

Note that the goal selection is stu- 
dent-centered, short-term, and clearly 


identified. There is immediate knowI- 
edge of results quarter-minute by 
quarter-minute so that the student 
knows what he must do in order to 
maintain the over-all pace he has set 
for himself. Learning is individu- 
alized in that each student chooses a 
rate that is appropriate for his own 
performance level. 

The guided writing procedure has 
been too often thought of as a speed- 
building device only. While it is 
highly effective as a speed builder, it 
is equally effective as a means of de- 
veloping control. If the student 
chooses a goal that causes him to 
“stretch” his performance, 
pulled toward a higher stroking rate. 
If, on the other hand, he chooses a 
goal slightly lower than his normal 


he is 


performance, the lowered speed of 
performance permits him to give at- 
tention to those technique elements 
that assure controlled performance. 
Whether the purpose of the practice 
is to develop speed or to develop con- 
trol, however, the student will modify 
technique patterns so that they are 
appropriate to the level of his per- 
formance. 

Other types of time-interval pacing 
are: (1) calling the line endings for 
sentences of progressive length; (2) 
calling the line endings for para- 
graphs of increasing line length; (3) 
calling the line endings on progressive 
difficulty the same 
length; (4) calling the half-minute on 
precision practice paragraphs. 


sentences of 


Summary 

Basic skill learning in typewriting 
is essentially the discovery and re- 
finement of techniques of machine 
operation. The basic techniques are: 
(1) stroking, (2) typing response 
patterns, (3) quiet keyboard control, 
and (4) control of the operative parts. 

Teaching is the process of setting 
up the physical, mental, emotional, 
and procedural conditions under 
which learning takes place most easily 
and rapidly. In typewriting the most 
important procedural conditions are: 
(1) demonstration-imitation, (2) di- 
rect dictation, and (3) pacing in its 
various forms. Each of these pro- 
cedural conditions must be permeated 
with high motivation, . goal-seeking, 
and knowledge of results. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR 
COLLEGE PREP STUDENTS 


“. . .. . a combination course can be successful—sufficient 
skill in typewriting is developed—a notetaking skill can be 
learned—and most of all essential business knowledge has been 


presented.” 


OUR periods a week were devoted 
to typewriting until Thanksgiving ; 
three periods were allowed for type- 
writing from Thanksgiving until the 
end of the first semester. Only two 
periods a week were provided during 


the second semester. 


Content 


Topics covered after completion of 
the keyboard were those of any nor- 
mal typewriting class—straight copy, 
tabulation, centering, and manuscript 
writing. For the manuscript, both the 
bound and the unbound form were 
taught, including the title page, the 
table of contents, the footnote form, 
and the correct bibliographic format. 
There was one difference in content 
between this personal-use typing and 
the usual vocational typing—only one 
letter style and one envelope style 
were studied. However, the students 
had access to other letter styles in 
their textbooks and showed enough 
curiosity to experiment with some of 
those on their own. 

Considerable emphasis throughout 
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the course was placed on the fact 
that students were learning to prepare 
materials similar to those they would 
be writing during high school and 
college. Wherever possible they were 
encouraged to prepare current papers 
on the typewriter and many of them 
displayed related work which was 
very creditable. (Integration between 
typewriting and other classes in 
written work has been on a personal 
basis. ) 

In addition to securing some com- 
petence in the ability to type their own 
papers, the students also learned the 
importance of proof-reading in the 
typing class. They learned the tech- 
niques of erasing and how to re-insert 
to 


errors. Erasing was not permitted on 


paper into the machine correct 
most class work due to the interrup- 
tion of stroking and machine oper- 
ation. Emphasis was placed instead 
on keeping the carriage moving, on 
keeping eyes on copy, and on main- 


They 


also learned to care for the typewriter 


taining reasonable accuracy. 


and to change the typewriter ribbon. 


PART 2. 


Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


Speed Achievement 

Typewriting teachers always talk 
in terms of words-a-minute regard- 
less of the many articles written to 
that this is the best 
measurement of typewriting — skill. 
However, an article on typewriting 
would probably be considered incom- 


indicate not 


plete unless some mention was made 
of As different 
tests were used throughout the pro- 


“words-a-minute.” 


gram, there were differences in vo- 
cabulary difficulty. Also, the tests in 
some cases were practice rather than 
unpracticed tests. By no means can 
the tests nor the testing results be 
called “scientific.” Five-minute tests 
were the longest given; one-minute 
“push-ups” on progressive para- 
graphs were also popular. 

During the last semester, the tests 
were of three-minute duration and the 
last of these is the score which is be- 
ing mentioned here. The scores were 
recorded in gross rather than net 
words with no deduction for errors; 
a one-error-a-minute allowance was 


permitted for credit. These standards 


are in keeping with some of the pro- 
posals in recent typing textbooks. 
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The last test showed a median 
score of 39 gross words a minute with 
a high of 66 and a low of 19. [Here 
is evidence of the individual differ- 
ences referred to earlier.] Yet this 19 
wam score represented real achieve- 
ment on the part of the boy who 
earned it. This test also showed a 
gain of ten wam for the highest in- 
dividual score, and no gain at all for 
the low score during the last semester 
of work. At the median score, the 
individual had gained twenty wam 
during the last semester. Although no 
final speed requirement was set, most 
students would have been able to meet 
the twenty-five net wam, which is 
standard in many states for first-year 
typing where classes meet five days 
a week. 
By-Products of the Course 


There is no doubt that the students 
benefited from the typewriting pro- 
gram. Their study habits and work 
procedures improved as typing skill 
developed. Although a teacher is 
probably supposed only to teach and 
not necessarily to benefit, what were 
some of the benefits that accrued to 
the this particular 
course ? 

First of all, the stimulation of 
working with ninth graders is some- 
thing that most teachers should ex- 


teacher from 


perience, if not annually, at least once 
in a while. Their animal-like excite- 
ment, energy, curiosity, friendliness, 
and enthusiasm provide stimulation 
for the teacher for the rest of the day. 
Also, if slower students are the rule, 


an academic class can be most divert- 
ing. 
Second, in these classes of per- 


sonal-use typing where time is more 
limited, the necessity of making every 
minute count is a real challenge. Ex- 
perience to date has proved, beyond a 
doubt, that typewriting must be taught 
for individual gain; that class assign- 
ments should be set up so that each 
person can progress at his own rate 
without feeling thwarted or frustrated 
if he is one of the slower students 
and without feeling held back if he is 
one of the faster ones. 

Third, it was professionally inter- 
esting to find that there seemed to be 
evidence that ability in skill parallels 
that of ability in general learning. 
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Here is an argument needed by teach- 
ers in schools where only the less able 
are placed in business. For the two 
years this course has been given, two 
grades have been provided by two 
different people — one for general 
business and personal notetaking, and 
the other for typewriting. These two 
grades have then been consolidated 
into a single grade for the record. In 
very very few cases has it been neces- 
sary to make a compromise in the 
grades. Almost always the grades 
have been exactly the same for each 
type of subject. 

Fourth, experience also has _ re- 
affirmed belief that teaching typewrit- 
ing is hard work if it is taught to the 
individual. Trying at the very begin- 
ning and throughout the course to 
improve technique, trying to see that 
every student works as hard as he can 
and that every student constantly feels 
encouraged to do his best is wearing 
and tearing on the teacher. However, 
the thrill and excitement from the 
knowledge that some students have 
been able to find greater motivation to 
do their school work is extremely re- 
warding. For example, one student 
who, at the beginning of the school 
year, was not able to type at all, se- 
cured a summer typing job for him- 
self in the financial district of New 
York City at $60 a week. He was only 
15. True, he had unusual ambition. 
He is a very good typist ; but the only 
typing he has had he learned in the 
personal-use class. He learned typing 


easily. Nevertheless, here was evi- 


dence of real learning—he signed his 
first vacation letter “your appreciative 
pupil” and said he was well prepared 
to do the required typing. 

Fifth, this class was a challenge to 
other classes. The quality of the work 
these young people produced rivalled 
in some cases that which was being 
produced at the same time by the 
college freshmen. 
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“Business 9"—Give it a Trial 


The experience of this special com- 
bination course has been a completely 
satisfactory one and if it is at all pos- 
sible to set up a program in your 
school of this type, try it. It is well 
worth the effort it may take. You 
will find that parents as well as other 
teachers will be very much pleased 
with the progress these young people 
can make and you yourself will be 
stimulated to bigger and better things 
throughout your whole school day. 
Many schools think only in terms of 
offering skill training — typewriting 
and stenography — to academic stu- 
dents. The success of this course is 
proof that a combination course can 
be successful—that sufficient skill in 
typewriting is developed—that a note- 
taking skill can be learned—and that 
essential business knowledge has been 
presented, 

Most of all this is a course which 
parents approve and support—before, 
during, and even after the course is 
completed. The parents of “our ninth 
graders” are as pleased as we are with 
their progress and interest. 


the answer’s in 
the back 


of the book (> 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
The Journal devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


Are you satisfied with your grading system in type- 
writing—especially the credit you give for speed? 


In his article on the last page of this magazine, Mr. Brown tells 
how he motivates each student by setting up individual goals. 
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DRAMATIZATION: 


AN EFFECTIVE DEVICE FOR 
TEACHING PERSONAL TRAITS 
AND BUSINESS SKILLS 


“Dramatization is second in impor- 
tance in learning effectiveness only to 
learning by actual experience.” 





EpitoriAL Note: An article by Dr. Barbour which appeared in the March, 
1960, issue of the Business Education Forum, summarized the advantages of 
dramatization as a teaching aid. The article now appearing in the Journal of 
Business Education by the same author presents actual skits and pantomimes 
which can be used in the classroom with very little outside preparation. These 
dramatizations were developed by a group of office practice teachers. You 
probably will find them interesting to use in your classes. 





TEACHING technique _ which 
A shoutd be used more frequently 
in the classroom is dramatization be- 
cause of its effectiveness as a learning 
aid. Films, records, lectures, reading 
the textbook, demonstrations, charts, 
graphs, and blackboard demonstra- 
tions are each less effective teaching 
methods than the use of dramatized 
experiences which include plays, pan- 
tomimes (often overlooked), tab- 
leaus, puppets, and role playing. 

The importance of desirable per- 
sonality traits and work habits to the 
office worker can be stressed through 
dramatization, and dramatization 
makes the teaching of these personal 
traits easier and much more effective. 
Job interview and application, han- 
dling office callers, and the skillful 
use of the telephone are business 
skills which are difficult, if not im- 
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possible, to teach without the use of 
dramatized experiences. 

The commentator or narrator con- 
tributes to the learning in dramatiza- 
tions by stressing, as the dramatiza- 
tion is given, the points which the 
audience should notice. In a panto- 
mime or tableau, the narrator is in- 
dispensable. In skits and _playlets 
the conversation and acting should 
stop several times to allow the com- 
mentator to point out certain facts 
The 
teacher is a good commentator al- 
though students might also be nar- 
rators. Students learn more by par- 
ticipating in the dramatizations than 


for the audience to observe. 


by watching them, so it is best to 
encourage all students in the class to 
enact the skits. Students might also 
help the teacher write skits. 


Edna H. Barbour 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Here are some _ teacher-prepared 
pantomimes and skits you may want 
to try in your classroom, Permission 
to use any of the dramatizations in 
this article is granted by the authors. 


PERSONAL TRAITS 
Grooming can be portrayed by a tab- 
leau showing the worker arriving for 
work inappropriately dressed for the 
office and showing a second worker 
attractively attired for the office. 
Cooperation: 

The time is 4:30 p.m. Jane is bent 
over a sheaf of papers checking col- 
umns of figures, a revised handwrit- 
ten original against three rough draft 
copies. She appears to be having 
some difficulty looking from one list 
to the other. Mary, seated at the next 
desk, glances over, sees Jane scan- 
ning one rough draft copy after the 
other and back again to the original. 
Mary is typing the envelope to the 
last letter in her day’s dictation. She 
knows Jane has to retype the final 
draft before the end of the day but 
makes no move to assist her. Mary 
completes her envelope, stamps the 
mail, clears her desk, says good-night 
to Jane and leaves the office. 

(Students exit.) The next scene 
illustrates how co-operation of office 
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workers is essential to a smoothly 
running, efficient and friendly office 
routine. 

Jane is again seated at her desk 
checking through the pages of fig- 
ures. Mary glances over, sees that 
Jane is having some difficulty check- 
ing through the handwritten figures 
and as she will have sufficient time 
to finish her work, goes over to Jane, 
asks her if she may give her a hand 
by reading one of the groups of fig- 
ures. She is answered with a grate- 
ful smile and the two sit down to 
check the figures. 

Initiative : 

Jane is seated at her desk working 
that her boss dictated 
He has left the 
office for the afternoon and Jane 


on a report 


earlier in the day. 


takes her time in finishing the report. 
When she completes it, she takes a 
magazine from her desk drawer and 
sits at her desk reading and munch- 
ing on a candy bar. 

(Student exits.) 

We now see Jane again working 
alone in the office. She completes the 
typing of the report that is in her 
machine. She now finds that she has 
completed all of the morning’s dicta- 
tion and other jobs her employer 
asked her to finish while he was gone. 
Having completed her work, she 

book from the reference 
She feels that reading this 
material might increase her knowl- 


selects a 


library. 


edge of the business and hence her 
transcription speed by increasing her 
knowledge of technical terms. 
Punctuality: 

The classroom is arranged as much 
as possible to give the impression of 
an office setting. 

Into this setting rushes Jane, a 
secretary with a small firm. She is 
out of breath, glances at the clock 
which says 9:15, darts a look into her 
employer’s office to see if he is there 
yet and seeing he is not, dashes to 
her desk. She is attempting to pre- 
pare her desk for the day’s work be- 
fore her employer’s arrival so she 
appears to be doing five things at 


now ready for the day so she plops 
down into her chair prepared for 
work. 

This scene ends here and student 
exits. Now we will see this same trait 
of punctuality expressed by positive 
actions. 

Jane enters at a calm pace, glances 
at clock and sees that she is 10 min- 
utes early. She goes about her every- 
day chores of arranging her desk 
and equipment for the day’s activi- 
ties. She has time to sharpen pencils, 
fill pen, clean typewriter, replenish 
any stationery or other supplies that 


are low, prepare working materials 
on which she will soon begin. She 
checks the calendar to see if anything 
special has been planned for the day. 
She concludes the scene by gracefully 
sitting down at her desk and begin- 
ning her work. It is now 9:00 and 
her day has begun. 

The class will now be asked to dis- 
cuss these scenes. The discussion 
may be started by asking them sev- 
eral leading questions and then they 
may continue the discussion among 
themselves.’ 


1The three pantomimes were contributed by 
Wilma Hirsch, Seneca (Illinois) High School. 


(To be continued next month) 


arty ping 


BOY WITH DOG 


By Claudette Rivard 
Presentation of Mary Academy 
Hudson, New Hampshire 


The design shown above was first outlined lightly in pencil and then typed with the use 


once: dusting her desk, taking cover 
off typewriter, notebook handy, rum- 
maging through purse for fountain 
pen, searching drawers for paper, 
and opening the windows. She is 


of but one letter—the small m." To get the desired shaded effect, some of the "m's" were 
struck harder than others and, in some instances, many "m's" were grouped together or struck 
over each other; the variable line spacer was also used. Designs of this type are not easy to 
construct and should not be attempted by beginners. They should start with the sampler, or 
cross-stitch type of design, good examples of which are the Typewriter Mysteries appearing 


in this magazine. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN 
ADVERTISING 


WHAT RESEARCH SAYS ABOUT SUBLIMINAL STIMULATION 


Roland Johnson 
North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 


“The terms self-indulgent, pleasure-minded, materialistic, passive and 
conforming are being used more and more in describing the American 
public and especially the American youth. The question might well be 
asked, ‘What effect has the nature of advertising had upon developing 


these characteristics?’ ” 


NE of the most fascinating ideas 
to develop during the past several 
years is the notion that the behavior 
of an individual may be influenced 
without the individual’s knowledge. 
Classes in advertising, consumer 
education, business organization, and 
others should find study and research 
of this topic engrossing, especially 
if the teacher accepts responsibility 
for an evaluation of current business 
practices and their effect on the de- 
velopment of responsible citizenry. 
Direct subliminal stimulation’ is 
characterized by use of some me- 
chanical or physical device used to 
produce stimuli; indirect subliminal 
stimulation’ utilizes 
produce overt action. 


inner states to 


Subliminal Stimulation 


Even though it has only recently 
received acclaim in public press, subli- 


1A most noteworthy study on direct sublimi- 
nal effects was done at the University of Michigan 
by James V. McConnel, Richard L. Cutler, and 
Elton B. McNeil. Much of what is summariz 
here was taken from their article in the May, 1958 
issue of The American Psychologist. 

2 Vance Packard’s book, The Hidden Persuaders 
and various articles in popular magazines furnish 
the information on the effect of indirect sublimial 
stimulation. 
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minal stimulation has been the subject 
of much experimentation since 1863. 
As the result of many 
search reveals that subliminal stimu- 
lation is possible and effective to some 
extent through visual, auditory and 
cutaneous means. The early studies, 
prior to 1900, all seem to agree on 
the fact that the accuracy of subli- 
minal perception increases as the 
stimulation approaches the conscious 
level. Studies in the early 1900's, 
carried the work further and de- 
veloped the contention that subliminal 
stimulation can produce simple modi- 
fication in behavior. One such study 
showed that subjects could be made 
to produce drawings, even though 
they were not aware that they were 
being influenced in their actions.* 
The work since 1930 has been pri- 
marily from the standpoint of trying 
to refine and determine just how be- 
havior can be affected through subli- 
minal stimulation. A recent study 


studies, re- 


3C. W. Perky, “An Experimental Study of 
Imagination,” American Journal of Psychology, 
pp. 422-452. 


conducted by Bach and Klein at the 
Research Center for Mental Health at 
New York University reported that 
they were able to influence judgments 
significantly better than chance in 
the following manner. They showed 
an expressionless face on a screen and 
asked the subjects to watch for change 
of expression. The word “happy” 
was flashed subliminally on the same 
screen and the subjects said the face 
became pleasant. The word “angry” 
was flashed subliminally on the screen 
and the subjects said the face became 
unpleasant.* 

The conclusions reached from the 
studies since 1930 support the theory 
that may learn certain 
subliminally presented stimuli or 
make use of subliminal reinforcers 
either to learn or to strengthen a pre- 
viously learned response. However, 
the factors involved in such learning 
are not so few or the process so easy 
as it might appear from such a broad 


subjects 


statement. 


4Al Geller, “The Truth About Those Invisible 
Ads,” Science Digest, December, 1957. 
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Threat of Individual Differences 


The numerous studies since 1930 
have brought to light many factors 
which would significantly affect any 
behavior change through subliminal 


stimulation. There are both physio- 


logical states, such as fatigue, visual 


acuity, satiation, and psychological 
states, such as mental set, emotional 
tone, and personality which affect 
subliminal learning. The fact of in- 
dividual differences in any perceptual 
process cannot be overlooked nor un- 
der-rated with regard to behavior 
change through subliminal or any 
other means, It is this matter of in- 
dividual differences that poses the 
biggest problem for direct subliminal 
stimulation. The consensus among 
psychologists seems to favor the idea 
that individual differences makes any 
use of subliminal stimulation 


mass 
difficult if not impossible. 
Typical Thresholds? 

One fact which supports this con- 
tention is the variation from day to 
day and even from moment to mo- 
The threshold 


or limen is the point of awareness; or, 


ment of thresholds. 


it may be described as the least in- 
tensity, size, duration, position, etc., 
of a physical stimulus which will 
elicit verbal recognition. Liminal is 
defined as relating to or at the thresh- 
old or entrance of awareness or con- 
sciousness ; and, thus, subliminal re- 
lates to the points below awareness. 
It is the determining of this situa- 
tion for each subject which makes 
analysis of the many studies difficult, 
especially with respect to making 
positive conclusions. In the ma- 
jority of studies the statistical limen 
was used, and even though stimuli 
below the statistical limen is 
may be consciously perceiv- 
able as much as 49 per cent of the 
time. 

This is what makes the reported 
results questionable in the theater 
experiment which subliminally proj- 
ected the words “Eat Popcorn” and 
“Drink Coca-Cola” on the screen and 
received as much as 59 per cent in- 
crease in the sale of popcorn and 18 
per cent increase in Coca-Cola. The 
question might well be asked as to 


slightly 
used it 
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how much of what was supposed to 
be subliminal to all was quite supra- 
liminal to many. In light of what has 
been established about the accuracy of 
perception increasing as the stimula- 
tion approaches consciousness, con- 
sideration might also be given to the 
fact that the stimuli may have been 
so weak for some as to be ineffective. 
The lack of adequate information 
leaves these questions unanswered ; 
however, the University of Michigan 
study points out that the main diffi- 
culty seems to be that thresholds vary 
so much from subject to subject and 
from day to day, that what is sublimi- 
nal but effective for one person is 
likely to be subliminal but ineffective 
for a second, and supraliminal for a 
third. 


Extensiveness of Subliminal Learning 


Another consideration is the ex- 
tensiveness in the type of learning 
from subliminal means. Are the re- 
sults of subliminal stimulation effec- 
tive only in the realm of simple be- 
havior such as buying popcorn or can 
it jeopardize one’s economic position 
by buying mink when only wool is 
within price range? Is it possible by 
subliminal process to change a deep- 
seated attitude, or produce erratic be- 
havior ? These questions have not been 
answered by research as yet. How- 
ever, Barthol® believes that the nerv- 
ous system is so inefficient, and our 
defenses so strong that even the most 
clearly structured stimuli are reinter- 
preted by us to fit in with our value 
system. Ambiguous stimuli are 
greatly distorted; and _ subliminal 
stimuli are ambiguous. Since it cannot 
be specific, he believes it effective only 
in strengthening emotional tone; but 
that it cannot to any significant extent 
create an attitude, provoke a specific 
act or series of acts, or convey spe- 
cific meaningful information. The ma- 
jority of studies support this con- 
tention. 

Several studies have shown that 
the more familiar a subject is with 
the stimulus he is to perceive, the 
most readily he perceives it, and thus 
support the contention that subliminal 
stimulation is used to reinforce pre- 


5 Barthol, Richard P., “Subliminal Ads Won’t 
Sell,” Science Digest, February, 1959. 


viously learned responses. In this re- 
spect other studies have shown that a 
high need state affects subliminal per- 
ception. 


Summary of Subliminal Stimulation 


Research has thus developed a 
growing picture of the place of direct 
subliminal stimulation by establish- 
ing that: 

1. Subliminal stimulation is pos- 
sible and effective to some extent 
through visual, auditory and cutane- 
ous means; 

2. The accuracy of subliminal per- 
ception increases as the stimulation 
approaches the conscious level; 

3. Subliminal stimulation can pro- 
duce simple modification in behavior ; 
and 

4. Subliminal stimulation is effec- 
tive in strengthening a previously 
learned response. 

At present, its use would seem to 
be most effective in areas where it 
can be determined that a high need 
exists, where it is desirable to 
strengthen a need or a previously 
learned response, and in cases where 
very simple modes of behavior can 
be exercised. Its use might be effec- 
tive with marginal people: those 
whose minds are “not made-up,” 
those who may be influenced one way 
or another, those who do not have 
definite likes or dislikes, those with- 
out definite value systems, if such 
groups could be identified. 

The technical problems involved in 
direct stimulation presents many un- 
solved questions. How many times 
should a stimulus be presented? Is 
the effect of subliminal stimulation 
cumulative or is there a satiation 
effect? How long can the message 
be? What mode of presentation is 
best? Is there any transfer to other 
areas? What is the best time for 
presentation? To these unanswered 
technical questions must be added the 
characteristics of the subjects such as 
age, sex, personality, social class, in- 
telligence, mind set, attention, etc. 
These problems make it easy to see 
that direct subliminal stimulation is 
still a virgin field for researchers, and 
its use in advertising has more un- 
answered questions than it has 
answered ones. 
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Motivational Research — 
Indirect Subliminal Influence 

Indirect subliminal influences, how- 
ever, are being used to great advan- 
tage every day of our lives. Research 
reveals that the force of psychology 
has been massed to plunder the in- 
dividual in every aspect of his eco- 
nomic life. The American consumer 
has become the laboratory for the use 
of psychiatric techniques. Depth in- 
terviews, ink-blot tests, word associa- 
tion and group interviews are as com- 
mon in advertising departments of 
over two-thirds of the one hundred 
largest corporations in America as 
they are in the office of the psy- 
chologist or the psychiatric clinic. 
Research establishes the fact that dur- 
ing the past decade, motivational re- 
searchers have done a good job in 
discovering the hidden weaknesses, 
anxieties, aggressive feelings, etc., of 
the public and in isolating these frail- 
ties and suggesting how messages 
may be beamed to play upon them 
without the individual’s knowledge of 
these subliminal effects. Thus, men 
are led to buy hard-top convertibles 
instead of sedans for reasons which 
they do not know, young wives 
patronize self-service meat markets 
for reasons which they do not under- 
stand, and impulse buying has in- 
creased to a point where approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of all shopping 
done in supermarkets is done on im- 
pulse.® 

While direct subliminal stimulation 
may remain a great mystery, the tech- 
niques of motivational research (in- 
direct subliminal stimulation) is mak- 
ing great inroads on the character of 
the American public. Advancement 
and progress are always sought, but 
it is also important to evaluate the 
manner in which they are brought 
about and think in terms of long 
range results as well as immediate 
gains. Teachers, especially, have the 
responsibility of evaluating trends 
and pointing out strengths and weak- 
nesses. While research does not 
question the effectiveness of this in- 
direct subliminal stimulation, it does 


effect. During this period of great 


® Vance Packard, The Hidden Persuaders. 
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stress in the use of motivational re- 
search, every major report of atti- 
tudes, such as the Harvard and Colby 
College psychological study of atti- 
tudes and the Jacobs report give evi- 
dence of a more and more hedonistic 
nature developing in our culture. 
The terms self-indulgent, pleasure- 
minded, materialistic, passive and 
conforming are being used more and 
more in describing the American pub- 
lic and especially the American youth. 
The question might well be asked, 
“What effect has the nature of adver- 


tising had upon developing these 
characteristics?” Is the drive for 
pleasure, the maximum satisfaction 
of desire for sex, food, drink, com- 
fort, worldly goods, physical well be- 
ing, social success and economic 
security the results of an advertising 
campaign engineered by American in- 
dustry in its desire to increase sales? 
Even if it is only a contributing fac- 
tor, advertising is worthy of careful 
evaluation as to the long range effect 
on the American economy and cul- 
ture. 


" \ typewriter 
mystery game 


Typewriter Mystery Games® were originated by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the 
annual artistic typing contests. The object of this game is to construct a design 
on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert an 8z x 11 sheet in the typewriter, space down 6 
single spaces from the top, set side margins for a 66-space line and begin typing, 
line by line. Symbols: "4%" means strike "%" four times; "3:" means strike colon 
3 times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 
1—66% 

2—66% 
3—66% 
4—16%, 10:, 14%, 10:, 16% 
5—13%, 15:, 10%, 15:, 13% 
6—11%, 18:, 8%, 18:, 11% 
7—9%o, 21:, 6%, 21:, 9% 
8—8%, 23:, 4%, 23:, 8% 
9—7%o, 25:, 2%, 25:, 7% 

10—6%, 54:, 6% 

11—5%, 56:, 5% 

12—4%, 58:, 4% 

13—4%, 58:, 4% 

14—4%, 58:, 4% 

15—4%, 58:, 4% 

16—4%, 58:, 4% 

17—4%, 58:, 4% 

18—4%, 58:, 4% 

19—4%, 58:, 4% 


20—5%, 9:, 5$, 5:, 5$, 8:, 5$, 5:, 5$, 9:, 5% 
21—5%, 7:, 8$, 3:, 8$, 4:, 8$, 3:, 8$, 7:, 5% 
22—5%, 6:, 10$, 1:, 10$, 2:, 10$, 1:, 10$, 6:, 5% 


23—5%, 6:, 21$, 2:, 21$, 6:, 5% 
24—6%, 6:, 19S, 4:, 19$, 6:, 6% 
25—6%, 7:, 17$, 6:, 17$, 7:, 6% 
26—7%, 7:, 15$, 8:, 15$, 7:, 7% 
27—8%, 7:, 13$, 10:, 13$, 7:, 8% 


Line 

28—9%, 7:, 11$, 12:, 11$, 7:, 9% 
29—10%, 7:, 9$, 14:, 9$, 7:, 10% 
30—11%, 7:, 7$, 16:, 7$, 7:, 11% 
31—12%, 7:, 5$, 18:, 5$, 7:, 12% 
32—13%, 7:, 3$, 20:, 3$, 7:, 13% 
33—14%, 7:, 1$, 22:, 1$, 7:, 14% 
34—15%, 36:, 15% 

35—16%, 34:, 16% 

36—17%, 32:, 17% 

37—18%, 30:, 18% 

38—19%, 28:, 19% 

39—20%, 26:, 20% 

40—21%, 24:, 21% 

41—22%, 22:, 22% 

42—23%, 20:, 23% 

43—24%, 18:, 24% 

44—25%, 16:, 25% 

45—26%, 14:, 26% 

46—27%, 12:, 27% 

47—28%, 10:, 28% 

48—29%, 8:, 29% 

49—30%, 6:, 30% 

50—31%, 4:, 31% 

51—32%, 2:, 32% 

52—66% 

53—66% 

54—66% 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the 


next issue of this magazine. 
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THE PARENT 


IN THE 


COOPERATIVE 


PROGRAM 


Patricia Mink Rath 
State Board of Vocational Education 
Springfield, Illinois 


“Cooperative programs are unique . 


their purposes need to be interpreted 


to the parents and understood by them.” 


“Oh, it’s not so bad. He just 
talks to your folks awhile, ex- 
plains the programs, and they 
ask a few questions. As a matter 
of fact, it gets kind of interesting 
because he tells them what he’s 
told me about the opportunities 
at the training station and they 
get kind of interested.” 

This comment is typical of the 
types of remarks that cooperative 
business 


education student-learners 


have given upon being asked by 
others about the teacher-coordinator’s 
It illus- 
student- 
learners experience after the home 


recent visit to their homes. 
trates the reaction many 
visitation, in spite of the fears and 
other negative feelings they may have 
beforehand. Because the 
teacher-coordinator has arranged time 


sensed 
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to meet with the parents and to dis- 
cuss the program in terms of the in- 
dividual enrollee, the student-learner 
and the parents gain a closer identifi- 
cation with the program as well as a 
more thorough understanding of it. 
The parent conference is one of the 
key differences between the coopera- 
tive education program and work ex- 
perience ! 


How Are Parent Conferences Organized? 


If parent conferences are an inno- 
the local program, the 
parents must be prepared by advance 
information from the teacher-coordi- 
nator. Doing this helps allay anv 
fear by the parents that a visit from 
the school means that “Junior” is in 
trouble there. The approach needs 
to be a positive, democratic one, point- 
ing out in this case that everyone en- 


vation to 


rolled in the cooperative program re- 
ceives an equal portion of the teacher- 
coordinator’s time. A school news- 
paper article or an open letter to 
parents of the cooperative program 
student-learners or prospective en- 
rollees, describing the intent of the 
parent conference—that of explaining 
the vocational program—are both 
effective methods of announcement. 


Where to hold the Conference 


Parent conferences have been held 
at the school or at the student- 
learner’s There many 
values in the school conference: 1) 
the often 
meet with the parents in the actual 
Distributive Education or Office Oc- 


home. are 


teacher-coordinator can 


cupations classroom to acquaint them 
with the educational 
facilities; 2) he can also arrange ap- 
pointments which may be more con- 


materials and 


venient to his busy schedule; 3) if a 
parent conference appointment at 
school is ignored, the teacher-coordi- 
nator may gain insight the 
amount of interest the parents have 
in the specific student-learner; 4) 
finally, some parents might feel more 
at ease in coming to the school than 
For 


into 


in being interviewed at home. 
instance, they may have a feeling of 
being free to keep the appointment 
or to postpone it; to terminate the 
meeting and to leave when they wish ; 
or, certain parents may think that 
their home is inferior to other homes 
in the community and would hesitate 
to receive the teacher-coordinator for 
that reason. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
a home visit is more profitable; the 
teacher-coordinator is able to gain 
more information. Since he can con- 
fer with the family in its surround- 
ings, he can see as well as hear about 
the family environment, interrela- 
tionships, values, and aspirations. 
Also, during a home visitation the 
teacher-coordinator may be able to 
meet with all members of the family, 
brothers and sisters as well as both 
parents. This gives him a more com- 
prehensive view of the family and its 
attitude toward the individual stu- 
dent-learner. Finally, some parents 
may feel freer to discuss the school, 
the cooperative program, and their 
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child, in their own environment rather 
than at the school. Home visitations 
are time-consuming but many teacher- 
coordinators state they are worth 
every effort, including the travel, be- 
cause of the information gained which 
can be put to use for the benefit of 
the student-learner. 


When to hold the Conference 


that 
parent conferences are of greatest 
value when held before the student- 
learner is enrolled or shortly after 
the program begins in the fall. In 
this way the knowledge obtained can 
be of maximum use throughout the 
year. 
conferences at school or at the par- 
ents’ home is a matter for the teacher- 
coordinator to determine in working 
in his local community. He needs the 
freedom to decide which procedure 
works most effectively for his pro- 


Teacher-coordinators agree 


The decision between parent 


gram; there are times when he may 
wish to employ both. 

Experienced _ teacher-coordinators 
recognize the importance of reor- 
ganizing a portion of their coordina- 
tion time when they hold parent con- 
ferences. Realizing that both parents 
are more likely to be available during 
evening hours, the teacher-coordina- 
tor may devote a portion of his regu- 
lar daytime coordination schedule to 
personal necessities such as doctor or 
dentist appointments, errands, and 
shopping. In the evening, then, he 
is free to utilize coordination time for 
home visitations. In smaller towns 
where distances are short, he can ar- 
range perhaps three home visitations 
in one evening. In larger cities he 
may be limited to two conferences 
an evening. Even in large cities, 
however, students attending the same 
high school tend to live within a cer- 
tain radius of that school; often a 
teacher-coordinator can plan visits to 
several homes in one neighborhood 
during the evening. A home visita- 
tion may take from 40 minutes to an 
hour and a half, depending upon the 
needs of the student-learner, the re- 
sponsiveness of the family, and its 
knowledge of the cooperative pro- 
gram. By and large the teacher-co- 
ordinator need visit the home only 
once. 
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What Is To Be Gained From Parent 
Cenferences? 


There are a number of purposes 
for a teacher-coordinator to arrange 
conferences with parents of program 
enrollees. Five of the major ones 
are as follows: 1) to understand the 
student ; 2) to utilize this understand- 
ing in developing the student’s voca- 
tional program; 3) to interpret the 
program to the parents; 4) to enlist 
the aid of the parents in the program ; 
and 5) to enable the teacher-coordina- 
tor to know first-hand the “grass 
roots” philosophy of the community. 
Consider how each purpose is vital to 
cooperative education: 

To understand the student-learner 
the teacher-coordinator must be aware 
of that  individual’s 
social milieu, and the attitudes of his 


background, 
parents. During a parent conference 
the skillful teacher-coordinator can 
become aware of many of the fol- 
lowing things: 1) relationships be- 
tween the student-learner, his parents, 
and the brothers and sisters. For ex- 
ample, he might be able to tell 
whether the student-learner may be 
striving to imitate the successes of an 
older brother or sister, or whether a 
parent is influencing the student- 
learner to fit into the parent’s pre- 
conceived social, educational, or voca- 
tional pattern, or number of 
other family influences; 2) the 
family’s economic and material status 
can be noted more readily through a 
home visitation but it may also re- 
veal itself during a school conference. 
Naturally, the teacher-coordinator is 
interested in family financial status 
only as it affects the student’s atti- 
tude and ambitions. One distributive 
education student-learner felt resent- 
ment towards his parents because 
“They never made anything of them- 
selves financially.” Attitudes such as 
this, if understood, can be used con- 
structively to the benefit of the stu- 
dent-learner vocationally and in his 
relationship to his family; 3) physi- 
cal health conditions concerning either 
the student-learner or his immediate 
family come to the surface in parent 
conferences. Discussion with parents 
may reveal an early childhood disease, 
not documented in the school’s rec- 
ords, which might affect the selec- 


any 


tion of a training station for the stu- 
dent-learner or require special con- 
sideration by the teacher-coordinator. 
Illness within the family could moti- 
vate a secondary school student to 
attempt to enroll in the cooperative 
business education program solely to 
assume a portion of the family’s 
financial responsibility which might 
be met more adequately in some 
other way. 
emotional and mental as well as physi- 
cal, if discovered early, can be dealt 


Many health problems, 


with by the teacher-coordinator for 
the ultimate good of the student- 
learner and the program ; 4) ideologi- 
cal affiliation can be determined by 
the teacher-coordinator through par- 
ent conferences. The teacher-coordi- 
nator is concerned with discovering 
the nature of the family’s religious 
affiliations insofar as they have an 
effect upon the educational ambitions, 
attitudes, ideals, and aspirations of 
the family, including the specific stu- 
dent-learner. By understanding these 
affiliations the teacher-coordinator can 
channel each student-learner more 
effectively towards vocational goals 
which meet that individual’s needs; 
5) the success of the parent in their 
roles of responsibility for the family 
becomes obvious to the teacher-co- 
ordinator through parent conferences. 
Comments such as “Teenagers are all 
hoodlums today,” or “I just can't 
handle Tommy” are definite warning 
flags to the teacher-coordinator. Fre- 
quent and severe family quarrels, 
signs of neglect or desertion, or on 
the other hand overconformity or in- 
hibition are all indications of parental 
immaturity. A student-learner from 
an insecure environment has special 
needs to be met and overcome. 
Parent conferences are held so 
that the teacher-coordinator will be 
able to use the information gathered 
to the benefit of the student-learner. 
The teacher-coordinator is interested 
in planning the vocational education 
program which will develop the spe- 
cial skills and abilities each student- 
learner possesses. For instance, he 
will encourage a student with ability 
but limited financial resources to un- 
dertake further education through 
applying for a scholarship or enter- 


ing a college work experience pro- 
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gram. The teacher-coordinator wants 
to correct those conditions which can 
be corrected. 
ing beyond the responsibility of the 
teacher-coordinator, the resources of 


In situations extend- 


other agencies in the community may 
be drawn upon for assistance. For 
example, one student-learner from a 
large family with little income was 
interested in a merchandising career. 
However, she felt definitely hampered 
in meeting the public because: of a 
The teacher- 
coordinator arranged for conferences 


serious acne condition. 


with dermatologists and a subsequent 
operation financed by public voca- 
tional rehabilitation funds. For con- 
ditions which cannot be corrected the 
will arrange a 
program to minimize the problem. 
One 


rangements with the training spon- 


teacher-coordinator 


teacher-coordinator made ar- 
sor to give a diabetic student-learner 
but “break” at 
the training station for medical pur- 


a short necessary 


Parent conferences can reveal 
student- 


poses. 


those individual needs of 


learners which deserve recognition 


and attention by the teacher-coordi- 


nator. 

Cooperative programs are unique 
because they involve business as well 
as classroom learning experiences 
their purposes need to be interpreted 
to the parents and understood by 
them! The roles of the school, the 
training station, and of the parents 
themselves need to be explained in re- 
student- 
Parents need to know that 
the school is interested in each stu- 


lationship to the specific 
learner. 


dent’s ability to make the most of his 
native intelligence and aptitudes by 
assisting him to fulfill some of his am- 
bitions through education. The voca- 
tional details of the cooperative office 
occupations and distributive education 
programs—-such as the school’s re- 
sponsibility, the training station’s re- 
sponsibility, and the student-learner's 
thorough dis- 
cussion so that the parents will be 


responsibility—need 


ready to cooperate with the program. 
Eliciting the aid of the parents in 
helping “Bill” carry out assignments 
and responsibilities (but not in doing 
them for him) can _ be 
through parent interviews. 


achieved 


Encour- 
aging family interest and discussion 
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of the student-learner’s progress at 
the training station, and, if possible, 
encouraging learning experiences in 
line with his vocational interests can 
all be brought out during a parent 
conference. 

Another purpose of the parent con- 
ference is to enlist the aid of parents 
who offer their resources in further- 
ing the cooperative program through- 
out the community. Many times 
parents who understand the coopera- 
tive distributive education or office 
occupations program consider it a 
civic responsibility to be certain that 
the program is recognized as avail- 
able to the other children in the com- 
munity as well as to their own. In- 
vitations for the teacher-coordinator 
to speak to civic clubs and service or- 
ganizations may result from parent 
conferences. Parents are often mem- 
bers of local advisory committees to 
cooperative business education pro- 
grams. Any number of potential 
training stations have been contacted 
by teacher-coordinators upon recom- 
mendation of parents. 

Listening to both the positive and 
negative comments of parents, the 
teacher-coordinator gains a better un- 
derstanding of the progress of his 
own distributive education or office 
occupations program. He has an 
opportunity to keep up with changing 
“grass roots” thoughts, opinions, and 
philosophies, and can exercise his 
judgment in modifying and improv- 
ing certain aspects of the program. 


For example, the teacher-coordinator 
may be planning a public information 
program on radio, television, or in the 
newspaper. Parent conferences may 
be one of the ways for the teacher- 
coordinator to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the program and to determine 
the need and direction of future in- 
formational activities. 


When Is a Parent Conference Successful? 


The success of the parent confer- 
ence depends on the skill of the 
He 


confident in his professional abilities 


teacher-coordinator. must be 
so that he can discuss the program in 
the individual student- 
learner and not, for instance, in terms 


terms of 


of his own importance as the teacher- 
coordinator. He can meet and react 
tactfully and factually to criticism 
without bragging or becoming defen- 
sive. He knows the basic strengths 
of his program and can present the 
positive concept that the student is 
enrolled to learn a distributive or an 
office occupation and the teacher-co- 
ordinator is employed to organize 
meaningfully the vocational learning 
experiences. He does not hesitate to 
correct mistaken ideas, nor does he 
“take sides” in a parent conference. 
The final success depends on the 
ability of the teacher-coordinator to 
draw the parents into discussion and 
to utilize the information gained to 
the advantage of the individual stu- 
dent-learner in his own program of 
vocational instruction. 





BACK COPIES AND VOLUMES 


The first twelve volumes of the JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION are available on 
Microcards. The file may be obtained from 
J. S. Canner & Company, Inc., 618 Parker 
Street, Boston-Roxbury 20, Massachusetts for 
$39.00 and single volumes may be obtained 
separately. 

Back copies in Volumes 13 (September, 
1937 through June, 1938) through Volume 35 
(October, 1959 through May, 1960) are avail- 


able and may be obtained for 60c a copy by 
writing to the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Volumes 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34 (October, 
1953 through May, 1959) of the JOURNAL 
are available to /ibraries in microfilm form. 
Order from University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The charge 
is $2.50 per volume. 


ARTICLES FOR THE JOURNAL 


Periodically, readers of the Journal are 
reminded that this magazine offers the inexperi- 
enced as well as the well-known author the 
opportunity to write for publication. Oppor- 
tunity for immediate publication is best at the 
moment in bookkeeping, general business, and 
distributive education. Arrangements can 
always be made to schedule later publication, 
however, on other topics. 

If you have not noticed—articles are about 
twelve hundred words in length, provided with 
subheads every two or three hundred words 


and with illustrations whenever possible, and 
burdened with few footnotes, if any. 

Journal subscribers say they would like to 
have articles on topics related to all areas 
of teaching and that they would like to hear 
especially from other high school teachers who 
have found answers to perennial problems of 
teaching. 

The Journal offers anyone interested the 
chance to add the publication of an article 
to his professional record and also offers as- 
sistance in the preparation of such an article. 
Write the editor if you are interested. 
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o Unification 


OUTLINED ON THE NEXT FEW PAGES 


is the plan for unification accepted by the National Busi- 


ness Teachers Association, with or without the participa- 


tion of the Eastern Business Teachers Association. The 


plan was accepted at the Chicago meeting in December, 


1960, and 1s scheduled to go into full effect July 1, 1962. 


It is possible, also, that renewed consideration may be 
given to the participation of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association in unification at its April 1 meeting in New 


York City. 


Therefore, the Editorial Staff of the Journal of Business 
Education is presenting the plan once again for thorough 


review by all business teachers. 


One definite point of view in regard to unification was 
presented in the January issue of the Journal of Business 


Education on page 148. 





THE PRESENT PROPOSED IMPLEMENTATION PLAN FOR 
NATIONAL UNITY IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL UNITY IMPLEMENTING COMMITTEE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, May 6-8, 1960, 
PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Foreword 


Efforts to secure national unity in business education of autonomous professional associations should involve 
all presently constituted regional and national professional business education associations. In these unified efforts, 
individual association rights, practices, and traditions have been considered in relation to the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities of the total field of business education. 

National unity in business education among the national and regional professional associations in business 
education might well result in the following desirable outcomes: 

(Spokesman) 1. A representative spokesman for business education at all levels. 

2. Encouragement to regional professional associations in business education to con- 
duct professional conventions and to provide organizational centers for effective 
participation and cooperation in all phases of business education. 

Unified membership dues that are reasonable yet adequate to conduct effective 

programs at various levels of service. 

A unified publications program in the form of a yearbook, a monthly periodical, 

and other literature of such scope as to stimulate sufficient quantitative and quali- 

tative writing as business educators will want to develop and will have time to 
read and assimilate. 

An alert contact with all phases of education to the end that both business educa- 

tion and the total program of education can be served best. 

A dynamic program to develop professional leadership in business education at all 

levels. 

Development of an effective program of service in business education. 


( Conventions ) 


( Membership ) 


( Publications ) 


( Coordination ) 
( Leadership ) 


( Service ) 


MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATION 


Membership in a regional association and the national association shall be unified and these individual 
memberships shall constitute a Department of the National Education Association. The name of the national 
association shall be American Business Education Association. The names of the regional associations shall be 
Eastern Business Education Association, Mountain-Plains Business Education Association, North-Central Business 
Education Association, Southern Business Education Association, and Western Business Education Association. 

Unified membership shall be promoted on a cooperative basis by both the national and regional associations. 

The membership year shall be July 1 to June 30. 





AMERICAN BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A Department of the National Education Association 
(Individual Memberships ) 




















EBEA 
a region 
ot 
ABEA 


Connecticut 
Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 











M-PBEA 
a region 
of 
ABEA 


Colorado 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
Texas 


Wyoming 





N-CBEA 
a region 
of 


ABEA 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 











SBEA 
a region 
of 
ABEA 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Cuba 

Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Puerto Rico 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 

West Virginia 








WBEA 
a region 
ot 


ABEA 
Alaska 


Arizona 
California 
Hawai 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Utah 


Washington 





Memberships from Canada shall be vested in the regions to which they are adjacent. 


other countries shall be vested in‘ the regions of the member’s choice. 
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THE OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 
of the 
AMERICAN BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Officers 
1. The officers shall be: president, vice-president, treasurer, and the immediate past-president of the 

Executive Board. 

The officers shall be elected by the Executive Board. 

The officers of the Executive Board shall also serve as the officers of American Business Education 

Association, 

The officers shall be selected in the following manner: 

(a) The president and the vice-president shall be persons who have been elected from the regional 
associations. They must either be members of the Executive Board, or have served on the Board 
at some time during the five years immediately prior to their election. (The regional ‘presidents 
shall be considered as elected representatives.) The term of office shall be for one year. 

The president of the Executive Board shall be chosen so that within a five-year period each re- 
gion shall have provided a president. 

(c) The treasurer shall be elected from the membership of the Executive Board. The term of office 
shall be for one year. 


Executive Board 

The Executive Board of the American Business Education Association shall serve as a policy-making 
body. It shall act cooperatively with the regional business education associations, with the NEA, and 
with those responsible for effecting the various functions of business education. 

The Executive Board of American Business Education Association shall maintain an Executive Director 
and a staff in the NEA Education Center in Washington, D. C., under an arrangement similar to that 
which UBEA has now with the NEA. The Executive Board of the American Business Education Associ- 
ation, through its delegated personnel, shall serve as the official spokesman for business education, and shall 
sponsor and promote such functions as it deems desirable and essential to the success of business education. 


Membership 
(a) The members of the Executive Board shall hold membership in the ABEA and NEA. 
(b) The Executive Board shall consist of : 
(1) The presidents of the regional business education associations. 
(2) The president of the National Association for Business Teacher Education. 
(3) The president of the United States Chapter of the International Society for Business Education. 
(4) The elected representatives from the regional business education associations. 
(5) The president, the vice-president, the treasurer, and the immediate past-president of the 
American Business Education Association. 
(6) The Executive Director, the President of the Administrators Division, and the President of the 
Research Division shall serve as ex-officio members. 
Method of election of the regional representative. 
(1) The elected representatives shall be based on one representative for each 1,000 members or 
major fraction thereof (501 or more members.) 
501-1,500 members — 1 representative 3,501-4,500 members — 4 representatives 
,501-2,500 members — 2 representatives 4,501-5,500 members — 5 representatives 
,901-3,500 members — 3 representatives 
(2) The representatives shall be nominated and elected by each regional association in the manner 
prescribed by its constitution. 
(3) To begin the implementation of the plan, membership representation shall be as follows: For 
a two-year period beginning July 1, 1962. 
EBEA — 3 representatives SBEA — 2 representatives 
M-PBEA — 2 representatives WBEA — 2 representatives 
N-CBEA — 3 representatives 
There should not be more than two regular meetings of the Executive Board each year. Additional 
meetings shall be held only with the approval of three-fifths of the Executive Board. 


Administrative Committee for the Executive Board 


The President, the Vice-President, the Treasurer, the immediate Past-President, and the Executive Director shall 
constitute the Administrative Committee of the Executive Board. 
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FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION CHART 





Executive Board 
of the 
AMERICAN BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 














Administration 
and 
Supervision 








Research 























| | | ae 


Business Special 
Teacher Projects 
Education and Services 





International Youth 


Business Leadership 
Education 



































Membership Finance Publications 






































Administering the Finance Function 


Each of the five regional business education associations shall manage its own finances and keep its own records 
in accordance with the regulations of its own executive board. A membership fee shall be paid according to the type 
of membership and shall be uniform in all regions. The fees shall be as follows: 

A. Basic Membership fee, $8.00 (Includes yearbook and monthly periodical). 

B. Comprehensive Membership fee, $10.00 (Includes the yearbook, monthly periodical, quarterly and other 

special publications). 

C. Student Membership fee, $5.00 (Includes yearbook and monthly periodical). 

All membership fees shall be allocated in the following manner : 

A. One dollar and fifty cents of each basic and comprehensive membership fee shall be allocated to the region 

in which the membership is vested. 

B. The balance of all basic and comprehensive membership fees shall be allocated to the American Business 

Education Association. 
C. The entire student membership fee shall be allocated to the American Business Education Association. 
A Finance Committee composed of six members of the Executive Board shall be elected by the Executive 
3oard as follows: P 

A. One from elected representatives from each of the regional associations. 

B. The Executive Board Treasurer, who shall act as chairman of the Finance Committee. 

The Finance Committee, in cooperation with the other officers and the Executive Director of the Executive 
Board shall prepare a financial budget for the Executive Board one year in advance of the end of the fiscal period to 
which the budget applies. This budget shall be approved by the Executive Board and shall be based on anticipated 
receipts and expenditures from memberships, publications, and other professional and operational activities at the 
national level. 

The accounting for all receipts and expenditures of the Executive Board shall be the responsibility of the 
Executive Director, and he shall make periodic reports to the Finance Committee. The books of account shall 
be audited according to the rules under which the Executive Board operates. 

The fiscal year shall be July 1 to June 30. 


Publication Function 


There shall be a Committee on Publications composed of five members, one from each region, appointed by 
the Executive Board. This committee shall: 

A. Recommend to the Executive Board desirable types of publications. To begin the implementation of the 
plan, the publication program shall include at least a yearbook, a monthly magazine of a minimum of eight 
issues, a quarterly, and other special publications. The present titles of the Business Education Forum and 
The American Business Education Yearbook shall be continued. 

B. Direct the planning of publications authorized by the Executive Board, and subject to its approval recom- 
mend: 

1. Editor(s) 3. Sale price 
2. Format, style, etc. 4. Other activities related to publications. 

C. Appoint such sub-committees as may be necessary for carrying out its functions. 

The Joint Publication Commission (National Business Teachers Association and the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association) and the UBEA Publications Committee shall continue to function until publications already planned 
have been published. 

This plan will go into operation on July 1, 1962. 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 


for classroom teachers 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ISSUES IN 
1959: A STUDY OF CURRENT DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ISSUES, BASED 
UPON OPINIONS OF EDUCATION 
LEADERS... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 

University of Minnesota 

by ROMAN FRANCIS WARMKE 
Colorado State College 

Greeley, Colorado 


The purpose of this study was to ana- 
lyze the opinions of distributive education 
leaders about current issues in distributive 
education and to ascertain how important 
these issues were in determining effective 
operating procedures in distributive educa- 
tion. 

The two principal sources used for identi- 
fving issues were: (1) a review of liter- 
ature and (2) interviews with selected dis- 
tributive educators. Fifty-seven leaders 
were statistically selected to respond to two 
issues check-sheets. Part I received a 100 
per cent response; Part II received a 91 
per cent response. 

Part I presents the opinions of the re- 
spondents about minimum requirements for 
eight distributive education positions. Part 
II presents the opinions of the respondents 
about sixty-two issues involving: (1) ob- 
jectives, guidance, and philosophy, (2) or- 
ganization and administration, (3) curricu- 
lum and related issues, and (4) steering and 
advisory committees. 

The conclusions are based on scales de- 
vised to determine (1) the degree of agree- 
ment among the respondents, and (2) the 
opinions of the respondents about the im- 
portance of the issues. 


ISSUES IN THE TEACHING OF 
COLLEGIATE ELEMENTARY 
ECONOMICS... 


D.B.A. Dissertation 
Indiana University 

by EDWIN L. CAREY 
Lamar State College 
Beaumont, Texas 


To identify and study issues pertaining 
to instruction in collegiate elementary eco- 
nomics, data were collected by an examina- 
tion of the literature pertaining to instruc- 
tion in economics. 

Seven issues in the teaching of collegiate 
elementary economics were identified and 
studied: (1) What should be the basic 
objective of the course? (2) Should course 
content include value judgment situations? 
(3) Should the instructional approach to 
course content treat economics as a special- 
ized discipline or integrate economics with 
other social sciences such as_ political 
science or business administration? (4) 
What type of market system should be 
emphasized? (5) Should a directive, or a 
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permissive, teaching method predominate 
in the elementary economics classroom? (6) 
What professional qualifications should the 
teacher possess? and, (7) Who should 
exercise direction and control over the 
elementary economics program? 

An examination of the points of view 
expressed in the literature indicated three 
schools of thought concerning the teach- 
ing of elementary economics. Each of these 
schools of thought appears to be urging a 
specialized elementary economics course 
for a particular group of college students 
as follows: 

1. An economics-as-science course . to 
prepare students for advanced work in 
economics and designed primarily for stu- 
dents majoring in economics. 

2. An_ economics -as- general - education 
course to prepare students for better citi- 
zenship and designed primarily for general 
liberal arts students. 

3. A business-oriented economics course 
to prepare students for careers in business 
and designed primarily for students major- 
ing in business. 

Specialization in elementary economics 
probably should not be carried to the ex- 
tent implied in the three schools of thought. 
Perhaps what is needed is a new elementary 
economics course in which the emphasis is 
upon basic economic principles and_ tools 
of analysis in order to meet the educational 
needs of any  student—regardless of 
whether he elects an area of specialization 
or not. 


THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY AS A MEMBER OF 
MANAGEMENT... 


Ed. D. Study 

University of Maryland 

by HONORA MacARTHUR NOYES 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


The job activities of the executive secre- 
tary—the secretary to a member of top 
management—do not, in and of themselves, 
differ significantly from those of the non- 
executive secretary. The outstanding dif- 
ference is not one of kind, but one of de- 
gree, and as secretary to a policy-making 
official, the effects of the executive secre- 
tary’s actions are more important and far 
reaching than those of the non-executive 
secretary. 

The executive secretary’s median age was 
42; her median salary, $5,750. About two 
thirds of the executive secretaries were 
single; about one half had had some full- 
time attendance at college, and of that 
group the median number of years of col- 
lege was four. 

The data for this study were obtained 
principally from 211 responses to a mail- 
questionnaire. Of the 211 respondents, 116 


were executive secretaries and 95 were 
non-executive secretaries. Additional data 
were obtained by interviews with seventeen 
executive secretaries and eight non-execu- 
tive secretaries, a sample selected by the 
use of random numbers. 

Executive secretarial work is 
mended as a field for the college-educated 
girl. Subjects of greatest value were the 
traditional subjects of the secretarial cur- 
riculum as well as English. 

Executive secretaries were for the most 
part experienced and mature workers. They 
qualified for a place on the management 
level because of the management functions 
they performed, the status symbols in their 
job environment, their freedoms in regard 
to time, their privileges and advantages, and 
their close association with top manage- 
ment. They were likely to have achieved 
middle-class status in terms of salary and 
living conditions. Auxiliary behavior pat- 
terns that reflected the influence of the oc- 
cupational role both on and off the job were 
likely to be shown in the choice of clothes, 
choice of friends, and in the leisure-time ac- 
tivities of the executive secretaries. 

It was recommended that in collegiate 
programs preparing executive secretaries at 
least one course in management be required 
and that human relations be emphasized by 
incorporating it in appropriate courses in 
the secretarial curriculum. 


recom- 


DIFFICULTIES OF FIRST-YEAR BUSINESS 
TEACHERS AND THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
THESE DIFFICULTIES TO THEIR 

STUDENT-TEACHING EXPERIENCE .. . 


Ed. D. Thesis 

Michigan State University 

by WARREN STANLEY THEUNE 
Wisconsin State College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Teaching difficulties of great or of some 
concern to 242 first-year business teachers 
were concentrated in the areas of teaching 
subiect matter, personal consideration for 
students, classroom organization, discipline, 
and testing and measurement. These busi- 
ness teachers tended to attach high value 
to the specific student-teaching experiences 
included in all areas of the teaching proc- 
ess except co-curricular activities. 

Student teaching experiences even of 
high-value did not result in similar first- 
vear difficulties of little or no concern. 
Those assigned to full-day teaching pro- 
grams were exposed to significantly more 
experiences than those who were engaged 
in a one-period-per-day program. 

In terms of value derived from student- 
teaching experiences, there was no real dif- 
ference between the full-day group and the 
one-period-per-day group, except for four 
of 60 specific experiences. In terms of de- 
gree of concern for first-year difficulties, 
there was no real difference between the 
full-day group and the one-period-per-day 
group, except for five of the 60 specific 
first-year difficulties tested. 

The findings of this study of the diffi- 
culties of the 242 first-year business teach- 
ers were obtained by means of question- 
naires that were sent to graduates of six- 
teen business teacher education institutions 
in eight states located in the central region 
of the United States. 
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More than one million 
Americans are living proof. 
Remember...your contribu- 
tions helped save many of 
these lives. Your continuing 
contributions are needed 
to help discover new cures 
and, ultimately, the preven- 
tion of cancer itself. 


Remember, too, if you delay 
seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances 
of cure. Annual checkups 
are the best way of detect- 
ing cancer in time. 





Guard your family! 
Fight cancer witha 
checkup & a check 





American 
Cancer 
Society 





audio) visual 


teaching aids 


Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
Business Education Advisor, International Cooperation Administraticn 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Audio-Visual Center at Indiana Uni- 
versity has done much to serve the A-V 
needs of the country. Its film library is 
outstanding and its film catalog might well 
serve as a model. 

Moving forward in A-V work the Center 
at Indiana is now offering a variety of pro- 
grams of study in communications media. 

The programs include both undergradu- 
ate and graduate training. The programs 
of professional training are planned for 
students interested in careers in public 
schools or allied educational fields, govern- 
ment service, religious organizations, farm 
and labor groups, business and industry, 
health and welfare agencies, and non-profit 
organizations at all levels. A minor empha- 
sis in communications media is offered on 
the undergraduate level; major or minor 
emphasis on three graduate levels—master’s 
degree, specialists degree, and doctoral de- 
gree. 

A number of opportunities for financial 
assistance are offered to students pursuing 


MEDIA PROGRAMS 


the various training programs. Appoint- 
ments are available in the following areas: 
circulation and utilization of instructional 
materials ; all phases of educational produc- 
tion, including the preparation of graphic 
and photographic materials, radio, motion 
pictures, and television; international com- 
munications; communications — research; 
and administration of an instructional ma- 
terials program. Students may be employed 
by the Audio-Visual Center as_ hourly 
workers, graduate assistants, research 
workers, or as staff on a part-time basis. 

Individuals interested in specific informa- 
tion concerning either the undergraduate or 
graduate programs of study in communica- 
tions media at Indiana University should 
address their inquiries to: L. C. Larson, 
Director, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. Included 
in letters of inquiry should be information 
concerning previous training and experi- 
ence. 


“CONSUMERS WANT TO KNOW" 


“Consumers Want to Know,” a 30-min- 
ute, 16mm sound film about Consumers 
Union and Consumer Reports, has just been 
completed, and prints are now available 
(from Consumers Union Film Library, 267 
W. 25th Street, New York 1, N. Y.) for 
rental or purchase by schools, clubs or other 
groups. Prints also are available, as a pub- 
lic service without charge, for television 
presentation. 

Announcement of the new film came from 
Consumers Union, the non-profit, non-com- 
mercial organization which publishes the 
monthly magazine, Consumer Reports. 

According to a CU spokesman, the new 
film presents a factual day-by-day account 
of how CU functions, how a test project is 
carried through from start to finish, how 
Consumer Reports is produced, and how 
CU speaks for consumers at Washington 
hearings. The cast is CU’s staff, and the 
entire film was shot in CU’s offices and test 
laboratories. 

The spokesman said that CU, being a 
non-profit organization, had made the film 
for educational purposes and not to make 


money, and that the rental and purchase 
charges were as low as costs permit. Prints 
of the new film are available for rental in 
color, and for purchase in color or black- 
and-white. The following rental rates ap- 
ply: 1 day, $7.50; 2 days, $11.25; 1 week, 
$15. Color prints may be purchased for 
$125, black-and-white for $60. The film 
will be shipped postpaid by the CU Film 
Library in New York and, in the case of 
rental, the user will be responsible for re- 
turn postage. 

Requests for the film should be made well 
in advance of showing date, and should in- 
clude alternate showing dates and the an- 
ticipated number in the audience (CU will 
send, without additional charge, a brochure 
for each member of the audience). 

Requests should be sent to Consumers 
Union Film Library, 267 West 25th Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. Written confirmation 
will be sent as promptly as possible. Pay- 
ment may be sent in advance; otherwise, an 
invoice will be mailed to the user at about 
the time of showing. 


“FOCUS ON FOOD DOLLARS" 


To manage food dollars well today re- 
quires the wise use of all resources at 
one’s command, according to a new color 
filmstrip, Focus on Food Dollars, just re- 
leased by the Money Management Insti- 
tute of Household Finance Corporation. 
Many persons tend to think of money as 


their only resource in connection with food. 
Other resources which contribute to food 
management are one’s time, one’s energy 
and one’s skill in planning, buying, storing 
and preparing food. 

For example, time and energy can be 
used to save money by canning or freezing 
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home-grown foods or by preparing baked 
goods and many other foods entirely at 
home. Money may be used to replace time, 
energy and ability by buying foods which 
are ready-to-eat or which may require only 
heating before serving. Material resources 
can be used to save time and energy when 
equipment is wisely selected, conveniently 
arranged and correctly used. The amount 
of each resource available and the impor- 
tance placed on each one varies with fami- 
lies. Thus, each family must decide for 
itself how its resources will be used in 
getting the best possible food within its 
income limitations. 

Focus on Food Dollars highlights both 
the challenges and rewards of skillful man- 
agement of food dollars. The greatest 
challenge, of course, is meeting the family’s 
nutritional requirements for good health. 
Another important challenge is to deter- 
mine how much your income will allow 
you to spend for food and how much you 
are willing to spend. Different kinds and 
types of food of equal nutritional value 
are available at various prices. Thus it is 
possible to serve well-balanced meals at 
several levels of cost. 

Guides for shopping, storing and prepar- 
ing food are also given consideration ‘in 
this new filmstrip. In addition, specific 
buying points for purchasing both proc- 
essed and fresh foods are included. While 
Focus on Food Dollars recognizes that 
nutrition is a basic consideration in spend- 
ing food dollars, it emphasizes that food 
has additional significances in family liv- 
ing. For example, when food is carefully 
planned and selected, tastefully prepared 
and attractively served, it can be an ex- 
pression of affection, hospitality and, at 
times, festivity. When food is served in 
attractive surroundings and in an atmos- 
phere of congeniality, it becomes a source 
of pleasure to the entire family: 

A practical consideration in using Focus 
on Food Dollars is that the informational 
titles on each frame make it easy to read 
the explanations as the pictures are shown. 
The review questions at the end of the 
filmstrip offer an excellent opportunity for 
class discussion. This filmstrip has 73 
frames and the running time is 18 to 25 
minutes or more, depending on the amount 
of discussion. 

High school, college and adult education 
classes will find Focus on Food Dollars a 
refreshing and informative way of stimu- 
lating an interest in better food dollar 
management. Focus on Food Doilars is 
available on free loan for one week from 
the Money Management Institute of House- 
hold Finance Corporation, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


NEW DOCUMENTARY FILM 


A 28-minute black and white documen- 
tary film, “CPA Shows a Day in the Life 
of an Accountant” has been prepared by 
the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants. It is available for free loan 
from Association Films, Inc., at any one of 
the following addresses: Broad at Elm 
Streets, Ridgefield, N. J.; 561 Hillgrove 
Avenue, La Grange, IIl.; and 1108 Jackson 
Street, Dallas, Texas. 
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Get this valuable lesson material 
for your students, free! 





A SECRETARY’S DAY 
IN THE OFFICE 
OF 
LENOX CHINA 





Used by over 200,000 students in 1959 


This eight page booklet is a well planned, broadly compre- 
hensive secretarial project or test, prepared and published 
for your use, with the cooperation of the Foundation for 
Business Education, by Lenox, the makers of world famous 
fine china. Free copies may be obtained by filling out the 
order coupon below. 

In addition to teaching basic concepts of initiative and 
office procedure, complete exercises in the following specific 
subjects are included: centering, tabulation, rough draft- 
ing, proof reading, budget plan charting, margin setting, 
attractive letter spacing, speed and auziliary skills. 


Please fill out this coupon and mail to: 


Lenox Inc. 
Prince & Meade Streets 


Trenton 5, New Jersey 
NAME OF TEACHER 
SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 
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; 
A Natiomauy 
Aoveernseo 
InstitTUTION 





with a national reputation .......... 


It pays to attend a business school with a national reputation. 

This is what young men and women say who have attended one. 
They say it with happiness, glad that they made a wise choice. 

The diploma of a nationally-known business school is something 
tangible, something which can secure the all-important job inter- 
view, and perhaps a higher starting salary. 


The schools listed on these pages are recognized by executives 





Employers have confidence in hiring the graduates of a school 
they know 


and business educators everywhere. 





Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 
Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


"Leaders in Business Education’ 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


dB == AB 


Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


DED 
= Z 
@ 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


ALVERSON-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Free Guidance Kits upon request 
Air Conditioned 


“The best jobs in Birmingham go 
to Alverson-Draughon graduates."' 


1829 First Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. 





Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street e¢ Springfield, Illinois 


DYKE 


COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





IN BOSTON 


Individualized Education for Business 
Dipl in Busi Admini 
and Complete Secretarial courses. 
Ac g. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typing 
Days — Evenings — Saturdays. 


ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 











HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 
Hammel Business University, Est. 1881! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
NOW Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 





BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1854 
One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 
Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write for Bulleti 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING » ... 
SECRETARIAL « STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America” 
Van Ness #, Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Pnone: "ORdway 3-5500 








amr 

Vav 
AUERSWALD S$ 
ACCOUNTING AND Tra rie * Of 


SCHOOL 


meonroestee 





ce 





E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |. 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Office Machine Courses 

Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T, Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


BBC means... 
BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter, President 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
All Regular Business Courses plus Medicai, 
Secretarial and Basic Automation. 


Washington 





Secretarial 








BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Cereer Training in Business Education 
Founded in 1899 


Dr. H. J. Bolen, President 








PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING e 


2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 

sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 

ing programs. Professional positions open, 
Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


Oldest in U. S. 
Intensive Training 


Day and Eve. 


L 
Rim 
HN a) “a II Bins neg 


Special Short Courses 
367 Boylston St., 





CECIL'S ~ BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


Spartanburg, S. C. 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


DAVENPORT INSTITUTE 


Secretarial—Executive and Medical 
Accounting—Business Administration 
Accredited by ACBS 
Dormitories and Bi Rag stag me for Women 

n for Under $1000 per 
stitution Chartered by 
the State as a Class ''A'' College 
12 S. Division Grand Rapids, “Michigan 








HONOLULU 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Oldest and Largest Business College in Hawaii 


Complete Day and Night School Curriculums 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


HSS x... 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in B 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in a se 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 
Catalogue on Request 


ntestale 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 


Business College 
Write for Catalog 





























JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S, Mechanic Street 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


Jackson, Michigan 


A. C. Hermann, President 


MIDSTATE COLLEGE 


of Commerce 

Established in Peoria in 1888 
A private college of commerce offering college- 
grade business, accounting, and secretarial 
courses; also, IBM Key Punch and other office 

machines. 

Ask for Bulletin of Courses 

240 S. Jefferson Ave. Peoria, Illinois 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. Coed. 

Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Harry G. Green, President 





KING’S 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 
| NORTH CAROLINA 
DORMITORY 
FACILITIES 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


L. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 

A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 





KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial and Court Reporting 


W. C, Stevenson, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Mi polis, Mi 








ROBERTSON 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
40 North Riverside, Medford, Oregon 
LESLIE B. ROBERTSON, Director 
Secretarial and Accounting Courses 
Divisions of Robertson School of Business in 
Klamath Falls and Roseburg, Oregon. 





KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited by the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, _ Washington, D.C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 

Two-year courses in Business Administration, IBM 
Machine Accounting and Electronic Data Processing, 
Executive Secretarial and one-year courses in Sales, 
Modern Office Practice, Legal and Secretarial Science. 
Also, 15 months Medical Sseretarial Science and Engi- 
neering Secretarial Courses. Nancy Taylor Charm and 
Finishing School Course included in all training pro- 
grams for young women. 

Registered by the Board of Regents of the 

University of the State of New York 

172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 





LOS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 


S ie College of Busirress accredited by Ac- 
ting Commission for Business Schools. - 
Secretarial, and Machi 
Courses. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


counting, Accounting 


70 North Main Street 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL oF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Fina t, 
Administrative Assistant, Sales ym Autom 
tion Accounting, Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial. 
Also intensive Courses in Junior Acsouation. Stenog- 
raphy, Speedwriting Shorthand, IBM Key-Punch, 
Comptometer and clerical subjects. 
te as a Degree-Conferrin 
Jefferson Street ] 


Ask for Bulletin A 





Institution 
rd, illinois 





LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. ROHLFFS, President 


§ T R A Y E R JUNIOR COLLEGE 
OF FINANCE 
Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Financial 
Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A, Objective; 
also A.A. in Secretarial Administration with execu- 
tive, legal, or medical major. Training provides aca- 
demic background plus specialization. Supervised 
dormitories. Air conditioned classrooms. 
Request catalog 


601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 





MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 


One of Wisconsin's Leadin 2= aia and 
Secretarial Schools Sinc 


Serving Madison for Over ie 


More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


PAIR SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


"'BUSINESS training at its best’ 


e NANCY TAYLOR SECRETARIAL 
¢ AUTOMATION INSTITUTE 


[S) he 


37 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, Illinois 





TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A, Guise, President 


Write for details 





MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Send for Free Catalogue 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial ¢ Accounting ¢ Business Admin. 
Co-Educational — Modern, Air-Conditioned 
Accredited by ‘ACBS 


Dormitories for Men and for Women 


Divisions of Palmer College are Located in 
Columbia and Charleston, S. C. and Augusta, Ga. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
CHARLES E. PALMER, C.P.A., PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, S. C. 





20TH CENTURY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


168 St. Francis Street 
Mobile, Alabama 
Sarah C. Hornung, Director 





MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accredited by the A 
Commission for jae Ss 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capital Ave. Houston, Texas 





PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
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AT THE MOVIES 
YOUR STUDENTS 
GET A 
FULL VIEW 


Are they getting 
a full view in 
your typing class 

? 


USE A 


KARLO 


STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" te 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top .. . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 


Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


ME. behivesn sven 
ADDRESS ......... 








do you 


know that 


& Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


The per capita burden of Federal, state 
and local taxes has grown steadily heavier, 
says Tax Foundation, Inc. In 1940 it was: 
Federal, $43, state, $32 and local $34; in 
1950: Federal, $255, state, $60, local, $54; 
in 1960: Federal, $499, state, $114 and lo- 
cal, $102. 

al 

United States gold reserves shrank a to- 
tal of $1,619,000,000 for the year 1960, ac- 
cording to a United Press report. 

vw 

Although microfilm messages were first 
used during the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71, the first commercial use was on 
May 1, 1928, when a banker developed a 
system of recording checks in an attempt 
to fight the forged check racket of that pe- 
riod, according to Haskin Service. 

iw 

In an economy drive the Armed Forces 
saved about $100,000 a year by eliminating 
the watch pockets in uniform trousers, ac- 
cording to “Now Hear This.” 

w 

Americans smoked an estimated 510 
billion cigarettes in 1960, or 4 per cent more 
than in 1959 and a new all-time record, 
according to a report issued by the Agri- 
culture Department through United Press. 
The use of smoking tobacco and snuff in- 
creased ; the use of chewing tobacco reached 
a new low. 

vw 

According to a recent report by the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, “storage 
and related” costs incident to United States 
government “stockpile” inventories, such as 
farm products and minerals, totaled $537 
million in fiscal 1960—almost $114 million 
a day, says Tax Foundation, Inc. 

w 

Not all states require automatic turn 
signals on cars, but they are mandatory on 
all new cars registered in these nineteen 
states: California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexi- 
co, New York, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, and Ohio. 

wv 

Smokey, created in 1945 by admen, is the 
only trademark protected by an act of 
Congress. Licensees can use him for com- 
mercial products, but must pay royalties to 
the Smokey Bear Junior Forest Rangers 
to educate children in forest conservation. 
Every year the nonprofit Advertising Coun- 
cil runs a new campaign, using $10 million 
worth of free space and time in various 
media. Smokey himself gets about 1,000 
letters and post cards every day, and his 
appeals have saved an estimated $10 billion 
worth of forest resources from the match, 
according to Changing Times. 


The Commerce Department has esti- 
mated construction in 1960 at $55 billion, 
2 per cent below the 1959 record of $56,- 
200,000,000, according to an Associated 
Press report. 

v 

The Federal government is finding it 
more expensive to lend money as well as 
borrow it, according to Tax Foundation, 
Inc. Officials of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration told Congressmen that the cost 
of making and servicing an “adjustment- 
type operating loan” to a full-time operator 
of a family farm went from $102.96 in 
1951 to $181.77 in 1959. In the latter year, 
FHA put out $360 million in direct and 
insured farm loans. Repayment of loans 
plus interest, including repayments on in- 
sured loans, was $339 million. 

iw 

Suburbanites thrust tremendous burdens 
on central cities and the relatives they left 
there, according to Elmer Roessner in 
“Business Today.” Because most of them 
work in the city central and spend about 
a third of week in the city, the city pro- 
tects him in many ways, for which he pays 
little—trifling taxes and surcharges. His 
big tax payments are to his suburban com- 
munity. 

wv 

The total street mileage of New York 
City is 6,033, equivalent to a round-trip 
walk between -N. Y. and San Francisco, 
according to “Now Hear This.” 

; al 

Women earn more than twice as many 
bachelor’s degrees in education as men, 
but men earn one and one eighth as many 
master’s degrees and nearly four times as 
many Ph.D.’s. According to the most re- 
cent figures of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, some 
57,000 women earned bachelor’s degrees in 
education in 1957-58, as opposed to ap- 
proximately 25,000 men, according to the 
Journal of the American Association of 
University Women. 

iw 

The American Woman uses some 32 bil- 
lion bobby pins and hair pins every year, 
which are made of some 10,000 tons of 
high-quality steel, drawn into wire and 
formed into shape, according to Bethlehem 
Steel. 

a 

The Senate’s 1960 proceedings fill 11,545 
pages of the Congressional Record; House 
proceedings, 6,233 pages. Together, both 
Houses used still another 7,360 pages in 
the Record’s appendix, inserting speeches 
and other material, according to Tax Foun- 
dation, Inc. The Senate passed 996 bills; 
the House, 975. Of these, 417 were ap- 
proved by both and became “public” laws. 
Another 256 “private” laws, ie., dealing 
with personal claims, were also enacted. 
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new materials 


Typewriting teachers will find “Electric 
Typing Methods for the Teacher,” just 
published by Royal McBee Corporation, a 
complete and comprehensive guide to effec- 
tive electric typewriting instruction. 

Experienced teachers of electric typing 
and typing experts with an extensive back- 
ground in electric machine instruction have 
cooperated in the development of lesson 
plans and other material contained in this 
new 32-page booklet designed to provide the 
teacher with a detailed procedure for teach- 
ing electric typing, together with a prac- 
tical approach to proper utilization of elec- 
tric typewriters in the classroom. 

“Electric Typing Methods for the 
Teacher” gives full coverage to the areas 
of beginning instruction on the electric; 
transferring from the electric to the man- 
ual; and transferring from the manual to 
the electric. It offers a formula for estab- 
lishing effective manual-electric rotation 
plans and it answers numerous questions 
about electric typewriters in business and 
in the classroom. Its manual-to-electric 
section is coordinated with “Electric Key- 
board Mastery,” the student transfer book- 
let previously announced. 

Copies of “Electric Typing Methods for 
the Teacher” and “Electric Keyboard 
Mastery” may be obtained, without cost, by 
writing to the School Typewriter Depart- 
ment, Royal McBee Corporation, Port 
Chester, New York. 

wv 

Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y., is marketing a pocket-size 
atlas prepared by the London Geographical 
Institute, for $1.95. It contains 64 pages of 
maps. Tables list area, population, chief 
manufactures, and other vital statistics for 
all countries. 

w 

You may get a leaflet, “Your Eyes on 
Accounting,” describing the importance of 
accounting in the career field from Ameri- 
can Accounting Association, 1775 South 
College Road, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

al 


These booklets are free from Special 
Assistant to the Postmaster General, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: “Air Transportation of 
Mail” (15 pp.), a brief history including 
night service, foreign service, and heli- 
copter; “History of Postage Stamps, 
Postals Cards and Stamped Envelopes,” 
(14 pp.) ; “The Story of a Letter,” (8 pp.) 
a cartoon-illustrated story of what happens 
to a letter from the time it is placed in the 
mail box until it is delivered. 

al 


A 37-page brochure, Profit Sharing, costs 
50c from Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., 1615 H St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. The new study discusses objectives, 
variations in existing plans, some legal 
aspects and other questions concerning 
profit sharing. 
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How to save time and money by using 
the mails correctly is a part of the booklet, 
Basic Handbook of Postal Information, 
you may get from Help-Your-Self Book- 
lets, 32 N. Bayles Ave., Port Washington, 
New York. 

w 

For 25 cents, you can get a 15 page book- 
let, How to Achieve Word Power, by Nor- 
man Lewis, from Pamphlet Distributing 
Co., 391 E. 149 Street, New York 55, N. Y. 
It includes a personal reading and study 
plan for improving vocabulary. 

wv 

You can get a 40-page booklet, Money 
Management, Your Savings and Invest- 
ment Dollar, for 10 cents from Money 
Management Institute of Household Fi- 
nance Corp., Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. 

wv 

Colorful 4-page pamphlets, on personnel 
relations created by Don Fairbairn, Blue 
Cross’s Public Relations Director, and 
illustrated by Jerry Callahan, newspaper 
cartoonist, are available in a set of sample 
copies by request to The Philadelphia Blue 
Cross, Public Relations Department, 112 
S. 16th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Free and Inexpensive Educational Aids 
by Thomas J. Pepe, Superintendent of 
Schools, Southbury, Connecticut, assisted 
by a committee of educators, is a compre- 
hensive listing of currently available edu- 
cational materials. Mr. Pepe and his staff 
evaluated these materials from the infor- 
mative, objective, and educationally sound 
viewpoint. More than 1500 items are organ- 
ized into 59 categories, covering such 
fields as business education, mental health, 
social studies, and other topics. Each entry 
lists materials according to presentation, 
quality of contents, and grade level. The 
book is paper-bound, has a 53-page index, 
numerous cross-references, and an attrac- 
tive format. Send $1.35 for copy to Dover 
Publications, Inc., 180 Varick Street, New 
York 14, N. Y. 

iw 


The Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity has 
just released Volume 2 of the Film Evalua- 
tion Manual in Business Education. Vol- 
ume 2 is listed at $1.50 and may be secured 
from the national headquarters in care of 
the executive secretary, Ruth I. Anderson, 
Box 6402, N. T. Station, Denton, Texas. 


w 


Du Pont publishes a 32-page illustrated 
booklet, “The Story of Competition in the 
American Market.” It describes four types 
of competition in this market and how 
technology increases the number and vari- 


. ety of products available to the consumer. 


Write for a free copy from E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 








INTRODUCTORY BOOKKEEPING, 3rd Ed. 
By Milton C. Olson, Ernest A. Zelliot, and W. E. Leidner 


In its first edition this was the first bookkeeping text with a 
down-to-earth approach—one from which all students could 
learn bookkeeping. This new edition contains the same 
popular features, as well as workbooks that require learners 
to make all their own entries—no mere fill-ins. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 





By John K. Keelon 





TESTED PROBLEMS FOR CALCULATORS 
AND LISTING MACHINES 


Tested problems that students can solve on any calculator 
or any listing machine make up this book. All the problems 
are taken from actual businesses. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 











have you heard? 








News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


Dorothy E. Crunk Granted DPE Award 


Dorothy E. Crunk, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana won first place 
in the annual Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
Award project for the outstanding re- 
search study completed in the field of busi- 
ness education during the calendar year of 
1959. Dr. Crunk received the award at the 
National Business Teachers Association 
convention held in Chicago, Illinois in De- 
cember. Her study was entitled “Guiding 
the Teacher Trainee’s Development of the 
Qualifications of an Effective Teacher— 
With Special Application to the Business 
Teacher”. The study was completed at 
Indiana University. 

Receiving special commendation was the 
study completed by Edward James Lurie, 
Division of Business, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California. Dr. Lurie’s 
study was entitled “Applications of Do- 
mestic Digital Computing Systems in Busi- 
ness and Schools of Business in the 
United States”, and was completed at the 
University of California. 

Research studies for the 1961 competi- 
tion are now being received by the Di- 
rector of the Research Award Committee. 
As announced in the November number of 
this magazine, all studies submitted should 
have been completed during the calendar 
year of 1960 and should be mailed to Dr. 
Robert P. Bell, Head, Business Education 
Department, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, on or before February 
28, 1961 


Doris Howell Crank Heads 
Award Committee 


Doris Howell Crank, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois, has been 
elected Chairman of the John Robert 
Gregg Award Administrative Committee 
for 1961, it was announced recently by 
Milo O. Kirkpatrick, 1960 Chairman. 
Other members of the Administrative 
Committee are: F. Kendrick Bangs, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; 
Mary Yocum, Austin High School, Austin, 
Minnesota; George W. Anderson, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Gladys Bahr, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois; and 
Homer F. Long, Detroit Business Institute, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

The John Robert Gregg Award was 
established in 1953 “in order to stimulate, 
encourage, and reward outstanding contri- 
butions to the advancement of business 
education,” and nominations may be made 
by any individual interested or engaged in 
business education. The recipient of the 
1960 Award was Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. In 
previous years the following have received 
the Award: Frederick G. Nichols, Paul S. 
Lomax, D. D. Lessenberry, Elvin S. 
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Eyster, Hamden L. Forkner, Jessie Gra- 
ham, and Ann Brewington. 

Those who wish to make nominations 
should write for an official nomination 
blank to Dr. Doris Howell Crank, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 
Recipients are selected by an independent 
Board of Selection comprised of six busi- 
ness educators. The final date on which 
nominations for the 1961 Award may be 
received to be considered is June 30, 1961. 


Gibson Named Secretary of Committee 
for Education in Family Finance 


Robert E. Gibson has been named execu- 
tive secretary of the National Committee 
for Education in Family Finance, succeed- 
ing R. Wilfred Kelsey, who has become 
Secretary of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Gibson joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Committee for Education in Family 
Finance in 1958. He has been a member 
of the faculty of the College of Education 
of the University of Florida, and served as 
chairman of the secondary Faculty of the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School. 

The National Committee for Education 
in Family Finance sponsors a year-round 
program to encourage educators to im- 
prove the teaching of family finance in the 
nation’s schools. This program includes a 
series of summer workshops for teachers, 
given each year at 15 universities across 
the country and in Puerto Rico. Funds 
for scholarships are provided with the co- 
operation of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. The National Committee also spon- 
sors the development of in-service train- 
ing programs in family finance in local 
school systems. Since its inception 12 
years ago, more than 4000 teachers have 
participated in university summer work- 
shops, and nearly twice this number in lo- 
cal school workshops. 


Typewriter Art Contest 


Rules for the 23rd Annual Typewriter 
Art Contest have been announced. For 
complete information about rules and prizes 
for the contest, write to Julius Nelson, 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Mary- 
land, sponsor of the contest. 

The entry ranking first will receive a 
new Underwood portable typewriter. The 
official Artistic Typewriting Bronze Medal 
will be given to the next 20 ranking en- 
tries. The teacher of the winning contest- 
ant will receive a wrist watch. The school 
submitting the best group of entries (5 or 
more is to be considered a “group”) will 
receive a bronze-and-walnut plaque. 

Domestic entries must be postmarked not 
later than May 1, 1961. Foreign entries 
should reach Baltimore by that date. 


Honors to Dr. Place 


Two awards were made to Irene Place, 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, recently. Both were made by 
the Systems & Procedures Association— 
the Detroit Chapter and the International 
Board—for her outstanding contribution to 
the association. The citation from the In- 
ternational Board is quoted below: 

“Dr. Irene Place has served as editor of 
the Systems and Procedures magazine for 
the membership years 1958-59, 1959-60, 
and under her dedicated guidance this pub- 
lication has attained wide recognition and 
acceptance by those interested in adminis- 
trative techniques and progressive man- 
agement, and the Association’s profession- 
al and executive status has been greatly en- 
hanced by the continued high standards 
maintained in this publication, that the in- 
ternational Systems and Procedures Asso- 
ciation, assembled in Board action, does 
hereby commend Dr. Irene Place for her 
conscientious and unselfish dedication as 
editor of the Association’s official journal, 
applauds the spirit in which she has served 
the Association and extends a sincere ex- 
pression of appreciation. 

“That a copy of this resolution be pre- 
pared and presented to Dr. Place and that 
it be inscribed on the permanent records 
of this Association.” 


Scholarships Awarded Students in Three 
Central American Countries 


A project of international cooperation 
with education officials of three Central 
American countries has been developed by 
the Goldey Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware, beginning in 1961. 
Three full-tuition scholarships for one year 
each have been awarded to three young 
women in Central America—one in Costa 
Rica, one in Honduras, and one in Guate- 
mala. 

During a visit to the three Central 
American countries, Jay W. Miller, presi- 
dent of the school, interviewed representa- 
tives of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (ICA), the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency, and representatives of the 
National ministry of education and other 
educators in the three countries. The offer 
of the Goldey Beacom School was received 
with appreciation and enthusiasm, and full 
cooperation was given in selecting an out- 
standing candidate for each award. 

The Board of Directors of Goldey Bea- 
com School of Business has authorized an 
additional scholarship in each of the three 
countries—for students to enter Goldey 
Beacom School of Business in 1962. 


Catholic Bookkeeping Examinations 


The Brother E. F. Ryall Bookkeeping 
Test will be available again this year for 
use by boys in Catholic high schools, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Brother R. 
J. Lasik, committee chairman for the test. 

The test is open to any Catholic high 
school. There is an entry fee of $10, 
which covers entries of twenty pupils or 
less. Special arrangements can be made 
in co-educational schools where there is 
not a sufficient number of boys to warrant 
an entry by themselves. 

For complete information about the 
bookkeeping test, write to Brother R. J. 
Lasik, Rice High School, New York, N.Y. 
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Chojnowski Made Wisconsin Supervisor 


Walter A. Chojnowski, formerly head of 
the business education department of the 
Vocational and Adult School, Racine, Wis- 
consin, has been appointed Wisconsin State 
Supervisor of Business and Distributive 
Education. 


NSA Installs First European Chapter 


Margaret McCormick, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, South West District vice 
president of The National Secretaries 
Association (International), recently 
flew to Helsinki, Finland, to install the 
first European chapter in the world’s 
largest association for women in one 
profession. 

NSA was founded in 1942 as a non- 
political, non-sectarian, non-union asso- 
ciation of women employed in the secre- 
tarial field. It now has over 21,000 mem- 
bers in 500 chapters in the U. S., Can- 
ada, Puerto Rico and Mexico. An out- 
standing achievement is its Certified 
Professional Secretary program under 
which 1,996 secretaries have been certi- 
fied after passing a two-day, twelve- 
hour examination in personal adjust- 
ment and human relations, business ad- 
ministration, business law, secretarial 
procedures, secretarial accounting, and 
secretarial skills. 


Attendance in Business Schools Up 


According to figures compiled by the 
Baxandall Comany of Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, publishers of special services for in- 
dependent business schools, attendance in 
day schools was up 14% in September 
compared with the previous September. 
Night school attendance was up 5.4%. En- 
rollment of new students, however, was 
up 17% in day school. Attendance aver- 
aged 67% women; 28% civilian men and 
5% veterans. Among the new students 
only 2% were veterans, indicating that the 
present G. I. Bill is running out. 

Attendance in day school was 80.8% of 
capacity; in night school 51.7%. 


Business Education Conference 


Plans have been completed for a three- 
day conference of outstanding business 
educators and businessmen to discuss the 
major problems which face business edu- 
cators today. The conference will be held 
March 16, 17, and 18 in Washington and 
will be sponsored by the National Office 
Management Association. 

It is planned to hold a general session 
which will later break up into four groups, 
each with a specific problem to discuss and 
solve. The solutions will be recorded at 
another general session and the procedure 
will be repeated throughout the three days 
of meetings. The solutions will be pub- 
lished and distributed to business and edu- 
cational people. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The installation of two new chapters 
of Alpha Iota, International Honorary 
Business Sorority, has been announced 
by the executive headquarters of Alpha 
Iota, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Kappa Nu is affiliated with New 
Castle Business College in New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. The chapter was officially 
installed December 5, 1960, by Mrs. 
Anne E. McKinney, Regional Councilor, 
of West Lawn, Pennsylvania, with 
twenty-three charter members being ini- 
tiated. Mrs. Dorothy Schlecher will 
serve as sponsor with Shirley Kerr as 
co-sponsor. 

Kappa Xi Chapter, affiliated with Mc- 
Lains College in Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, initiated 18 charter members. 
Madeline Jones, Regional Councilor, 
from Charleston, West Virginia, for- 
mally installed Kappa Xi January 8, 
1961. Mrs. Pauline Smith will serve as 
sponsor with Mrs. Hazel McLain as co- 
sponsor. 


The 1961 annual convention of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
will be held in the Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., March 1-3. 

Complete information concerning the 
meeting may be obtained from Edmund 
J. Gleazer, Jr., Executive Director, 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Henry W. Littlefield, Junior College 
of Connecticut, Bridgeport, is president 
of this group. The vice-president is 
Oscar H. Edinger, Jr., Mt. San Antonio 
College, Walnut, California. 
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At the annual business meeting of the 
American Collegiate Retailing Associa- 
tion, held in New York City January 
13, Samuel V. Smith, College of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
was elected president, and Ralph Rush, 
Richmond Professional Institute, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Richmond, 
Virginia was chosen vice president. The 
secretary for the coming year is Robert 
Lovejoy, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa and the treasurer is Kenneth Rich- 
ards, School of Business Administration, 
Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois. 


William B. Logan, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, was elected president 
of the American Vocational Association 
at the Los Angeles convention, held in 
December. Louise Bernard, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is the vice president for Distribu- 
tive Education. 


The Midwest Unit of the Catholic 
Business Education Association has re- 
elected Sr. Helen Marie, Immaculate 
Conception High School, Charles City, 
Iowa, president and John L. Rowe, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
vice president for a two-year term. 


The thirty-fourth chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon was installed at San Francisco 
State College recently. Fifty-two charter 
members were initiated. Frank Hern- 
don, head of the Business Division at 


Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus, and national president of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, was in charge of the 
installation ceremonies. 


The theme for the 1961 annual con- 
vention of the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association is “Achieving Excellence 
in Business Education”. As this issue 
goes to press, final plans are being made 
for the meeting, to be held in the Statler 
Hotel, New York City, March 30, 31 and 
April 1. 

Assisting the officers and executive 
board are the following committee 
chairmen: Chairman of Exhibits, Arthur 
H. Rubin, Robert Wagner Junior High 
School, New York City; Assistant 
Chairman of Exhibits, Edward Tutak, 
Merrick, New York, Program Director, 
Helen Cioffi, Pennsauken High School, 
Pennsauken, New Jersey; Assistant 
Program Director, Florence L. Mc- 
Gilvray, Wellesley High School, Welles- 
ley, Massachusetts; Membership Chair- 
man, Frances D. Blessing, Scott Senior 
High School, Coatesville, Pennsylvania; 
Assistant Membership Chairman, Walter 
Brower, Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey; Public Relations Chairman, Ed- 
win E. -Weeks, Board of Education, 
Syracuse, New York; Assistant Public 
Relations Chairman, John M. Aichele, 
Milton Hershey High School, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania; General Chairman of Lo- 
cal Committees, Seymour Rosen, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

The keynote speaker will be Charles 
Edward Bish, director of the N.E.A. 
Project on The Academically Talented. 
Calvin D. Johnson, Assistant to the 
President of Sperry-Rand, Inc., will be 
the Fellowship Luncheon speaker. Wil- 
liam E. Powers, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, will be 
the banquet speaker. 

Thursday will be devoted to section 
meetings, followed by the Fellowship 
Luncheon at noon. Helen J. Keily, 
president of EBTA, will preside at the 
general meeting on Thursday afternoon. 
The convention banquet and dance is 
scheduled for Thursday evening. 

Friday morning will be devoted to 
section meetings. All morning meetings 
will close promptly at 11:35 a.m. so that 
members can attend religious services at 
the churches in New York. Afternoon 
meetings will start at 3:15. 

The convention will close with a gen- 
eral meeting on Saturday morning. 
Helen J. Keily will preside at this meet- 
ing. 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for the annual meeting 
of the National Association for Business 
Teacher Education, to be held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 23, 24 and 25. The program was out- 
lined in the January issue of this maga- 
zine. 

The program will be co-ordinated with 
meetings of the Administrators, Re- 
search and International Division of 
UBEA. NABTE members will also be 
able to attend co-ordinated meetings of 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. 
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The members of the National Associ- 
ation of Distributive Education Teach- 
ers have elected the following officers 
for the coming year: president, Mrs. 
Edith Patterson, Bellaire High School, 
Bellaire, Texas; vice president, Blanche 
Curran, Pottsville, Pennsylvania; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dale Traylor, Roswell 
High School, Roswell, New Mexico; A. 
V. A. Council, John Turner, Meridian, 
Mississippi. 

Executive Committee members are 
Louis Bruton, Central High School, 
Springfield, Missouri; Fran McGreery, 
California; Bob Stanberry, 
Midwest City High School, Midwest 
City, Oklahoma; Robert W. Stimmil, 
Allentown Senior High School, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


Pasadena, 


The president of the National Associ- 
ation of State Supervisors of Distribu- 
tive Education for the next year is John 
Chrismer, State Supervisor of Distribu- 
tive Education for Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Custer McDonald, Missouri 
State Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City, is the vice president 
and Mildred Jackson, 251 State Office 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia, is the sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


At the recent meeting of the National 
Association of Supervisors of Business 
Education, William N. Selden, Consult- 
ant, Business Education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania was elected president and 
Marguerite Crumley, Assistant State Su- 
pervisor of Business Education for the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond, 
was chosen vice president. Margaret 
Andrews, Consultant in Business Edu- 
cation and Placement for the Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, Public School System, is 
secretary-treasurer. 


The members of the New England 
Business College Association, at their 
recent annual meeting, held in Boston, 
Massachusetts, elected Georgette M. 
Van Hove president for the coming 
year. She is vice president and treasurer 
of New London Business College, New 
London, Connecticut. Morris Gaebe, 
Johnson & Wales Business College, 
Providence, Rhode Island was elected 
vice president. The vice president from 
Connecticut is Mrs. Alpha Morse, Morse 
College, Hartford, Connecticut and the 
vice president from Massachusetts is 
Genevieve T. Barber, South Middlesex 
Secretarial School, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. Secretary of the Association 
is Mrs. Ida Kennison, Malden Business 
School, Malden, Massachusetts and 
treasurer is George Hubbard, Hubbard 
Business School, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island. 


At the annual meeting of the Southern 
Business Education Association, held 
November 24-26 at the Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, Reed Da- 
vis, West Virginia Institute of Technol- 


ogy, Montgomery, was elected president 
for the coming year. James W. Crews, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, was 
chosen first vice president. The sec- 
ond vice president is Evelyn Gulledge, 
Banks High School, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama and the treasurer is James H. 
Wykle, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. Elizabeth O’Dell, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 
was elected secretary and William War- 
ren, Enka High School, Enka, North 
Carolina was made editor. The mem- 
bership chairman is Jeffrey Stewart, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg. 

The 1961 convention will be held at 
the Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Fort 
Lauderdale Beach, Florida. The 1962 
convention will be in Biloxi, Miss. 


In the recent mail balloting for 
UBEA Executive Board members to 
fill the three-year term that ends in 
May, 1963, the following persons re- 
ceived the majority vote in their re- 
spective regions: Eastern Region, James 
G. Brown, University of Maryland, 
College Park; Southern Region, Harry 
Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg; Central Region, Frank 
W. Lanham, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Mountain-Plains Region, 
F. Kendrick Bangs, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder; Western Region, Ralph 
C. Asmus, Phoenix College, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING, Ad- 
vanced, 5th Edition, by H, A, Finney 
and Herbert E. Miller, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
834 pp. 1960. $18.50 text price; 
$11.35 trade price. 


The Finney and Miller Accounting Series 
is of such importance to teachers of ac- 
counting that a new edition is important 
news. While this edition tends to parallel 
the 4th Edition quite closely, the chapter 
dealing with the allotment of financial aid 
to participants in consolidations and merg- 
ers has been omitted and the essential 
material for this topic now appears in the 
intermediate volume. A section on public 
accounts has been restored and brought up- 
to-date. As in the previous edition, ten 
chapters are devoted to the important sub- 
ject of parent and subsidiary accounting 
and consolidated statements. 

The first of these chapters deals with the 
consolidated balance sheet; the second with 
consolidated income and returned earnings 
statements, then the three statements are 
dealt with concurrently. Both the cost 


method and equity method of parent com- 
pany accounting for its investments in 
subsidiaries are illustrated and evaluated 
with emphasis placed upon the cost method. 

The pronouncements of the American 
Accounting Association and the American 


Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
have been considered in the revision of 
this edition. There is a wide assortment 
of various problems. The workbook which 
accompanies the text provides additional 
assignment material for class use and 
study. 


THE MEDICAL SECRETARY: Terminology 
and Transcription, Second Edition, by 
Kathleen Berger Root, and Edward 
E, Byers, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., $5.25, 1960. 376 pages. 


The stenographer who plans to go into 
a doctor’s office or into hospital activities 
will benefit considerably from study of this 
text. It is particularly useful also for 
schools where specialization is provided in 
medical secretarial training. 

Each of the 14 chapters is devoted to 
one area of specialization, and each area 
is discussed in terms of its own special 
vocabulary. The lessons first present the 
origin of the root word and the endings 
of those particular words. The shorthand 
outline, word pronunciation and meaning 
follow. Special forms are also presented; 
these are medical terms which can be ex- 
pressed by abbreviated or simplified short- 
hand outlines which do not necessarily per- 
tain to the specialization being studied but 
which are common medical and hospital 
terms. Following these two word lists is 
a terminology preview of the medical words 
contained in the lesson; again the outline 
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is given along with spelling, pronunciation, 
and meaning. The lesson continues with 
two or more cases for dictation or trans- 
cription into shorthand. These are actual 
cases which have been selected from doc- 
tors’ offices, hospital records, current med- 
ical journals, and so forth. The lesson 
concludes with a section titled “Medical 
Secretarial Guide” which describes some of 
the activities of physicians or discusses 
further the topic under study. 

Charts and other descriptive materials 
which will help the budding medical secre- 
tary, are also provided. 

Appendix A lists medical abbreviations 
frequently used in medical records and 
reports, prescriptions, and articles. These 
are given without the shorthand outline. 
Appendix B reviews special forms used in 
medical work providing the term with 
shorthand outline and in type. Following 
appendix A and B is a complete index in 
type for ready reference to the complete 
book. 


BANK RECONCILIATION PROJECTS, by 
Robert J. McCullough and Kenneth 
Everard, New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 1959. $.64. 


The manual discusses the need for a 
bank reconciliation and method of recon- 
ciliation (proving to the corrected check- 
book balance), and then supplies practice 
material. Each project consists of a copy of 
a bank statement, paper for reconciliation, 
check stub record and checks presented 
for payment. Frequently at least three of 
the projects are related so that the student 
can see the carry-over of canceled checks, 
unrecorded deposits, etc. 


INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
COURSE, 15th Edition, by D. B. Marti, 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 164 pp., 1961. $2.50. 


This text and accompanying problems 
and tests in the workbook have been com- 
piled with the objective of making the sub- 
ject of income tax intelligible to students 
without a background of accounting or 
law. A “Supplement of Forms” is available 
to provide additional practice. 

The study of income tax is limited to 
the income tax return of the individual. 
The material is suitable for an income tax 
unit in a general business course offered to 
non-business majors or to a_ secretarial 
group with only limited accounting back- 
ground. It is suitable also for accounting 
majors unless corporation taxes are to be 
studied. The fifteen editions have been 
printed annually, with few exceptions, since 
1944. The fifteenth edition is the 1961 edi- 
tion. 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE, 2d 
Edition, by Paul Pactor and Mina M. 
Johnson, New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 61 pp., 1961. $.80. 


The first twenty-four lessons of this text 
present the intricacies of the key-driven 
calculator. Considerable drill is provided 
for addition and multiplication, including 
correct fingering—sixteen of the twenty- 
four lessons, to be exact. The sixteen 
lessons also include a review chapter and 
a timed drill lesson. 

Subtraction, including discounts, review, 
and drill, is presented in lessons seventeen 
to twenty-two. Lesson twenty-three and 
twenty-four are devoted to division. The 
last three lessons of the book review all 
theory through the use of business prob- 
lems. 


MANAGEMENT AND CORPORATIONS, 
1985, Edited by Melvin Anshen and 
George L. Bach, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 253 pp., 
1960. $5.50. 


This book contains a symposium of dis- 
cussions held at the 10th anniversary of 
the Graduate School of Industrial Admin- 
istration of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh. Some of the partici- 
pants are well known to all of us; for 
example, A. A. Berle, Frederich Hayak, 
David Lilienthal, Barbara Ward, and Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins. Some of the guesses as 
to the corporation in 1985 are quite imagi- 
native. Some of the others obvious ex- 
tensions of the present. 

A discussion of whether the corporation 
will be managed by machines is most fas- 
cinating. However, according to the reac- 
tion, while some lower-level decisions will 
be made by means of machine processing 
and while the machines will offer many 
more data than we now have for judgment 
making, the judgment making will still 
finally be made by people. 

As would be expected, Berle is most 
anxious to have the corporation become a 
social welfare institution and Hayak wants 
the corporation to reduce its tendency to- 
wards socialization. Naturally, this com- 
ment is an oversimplified presentation. 
Both men do a good job of presenting their 
themes. 

Barbara Ward shows the need for more 
foreign investment of an effective type in 
underdeveloped countries and makes some 
suggestions which, in some respects at 
least, it would seem can be adapted by 
large scale business. 

Hutchins as usual is very much con- 
cerned about the lack of ethical standards 
of large scale business, but fails to indi- 
cate how these standards can be raised in 
our economy without changing it from a 
profit-making economy to a_ socialistic 
economy. 

The material ranges from the trite to 
the thoroughly creative. In spite of the 
unevenness of the content it well justifies 
reading by the business teacher who would 
like to get some suggestions as to the trend 
of things. 
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GRASERSZIK, 


The original pencil shaped 
grey eraser — always 
the best point for erasing. 





may mean a 
promotion 


Little things often make 
the big difference. 
ERASERSTIK, with brush, 
costs only 20¢ — but 

it puts you into the 
select class of Superior 
Secretaries. 








You will never again 
hand in a letter 

with erasures showing 
ghosts and sloppy strike- 
overs. With ERASERSTIK 
you erase without a trace. 
ERASERSTIK opens the 
door to typing perfection— 
a door which has led 

to promotions and higher 
pay for many secretaries. 


Sharpens to the point you 
prefer — blunt, medium 
or slender. ERASERSTIK 

is sold by good 
Stationers everywhere. 
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SAPHIR BRASS HAND SHARPENER #4035 


works like magic. Gives you the correct 
point on your ERASERSTIK— 

then stops sharp- 

ening. If you use 

one, you need 

the other. $l at 

your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 
Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 202 


MOTIVATE YOUR TYPING STUDENTS 


WITH 


INDIVIDUAL 


""A'' GOALS 


Richard D. Brown 
Lebo High School 
Lebo, Kansas 


EEPING each of my typing students 

motivated all year long has been a prob- 
lem for me. During the first six weeks 
it is easy because students want to learn to 
type and most of them think they are doing 
pretty well. But after they get their grades 
at the end of the six weeks, those who are 
struggling along at 18 wpm see that they 
will never catch those typing in the 50’s. 
They get discouraged and give up. The top 
typing students realize that they are far 
better than the rest of the class, and they 
let up a little. 

To combat this situation, I tried to find 
a solution so that every typing student 
would be motivated to do his best during the 
second six weeks and the rest of the course. 
Finding nothing satisfactory in methods 
books, or other publications, I finally de- 
vised a system of my own for providing for 
individual differences in the typing class. 

At the end of the first six weeks, I give 
the students a grade based on their per- 
formances according to a scale I have pre- 
viously drawn up. Depending on the class, 
| usually use the following scale: 

A—50 nwpm. 
B—40 nwpm. 
C—30 nmpm. 
D—20 nwpm. 

The scale is based on three-minute writ- 
ings, and the students must average this 
speed on their three highest writings on 
practiced material. 

I believe the standards are higher than 
the average and the main reason for this is 
that I introduce the keyboard in the first 
three days and we begin taking timed writ- 
ings in the second week. 

Now comes the real challenge. How do 
we motivate each student to do his best in 
the second six weeks? 

I set up an individual goal for each stu- 
dent. For example, I have two students 
this year who averaged 54 nwpm at the 
end of the first six weeks. I set their goal 
at 60 nwpm average for three four-minute 
writings at the end of the second six weeks. 

In order for them to get an A for speed, 
they had to have three timed writings that 
averaged 60 nwpm for four minutes, four 
points deducted for each error on the writ- 
ing. 

The slowest student in the class averaged 
19 nwpm during the first six weeks. His 
goal was set at 28 nwpm for four minutes 
for the end of the second six weeks. He 
had to increase his speed nine words a 


minute if he was to get an A in the course. 

These were the two extremes. The two 
best typists had to make a gain of six nwpm 
to get an A; the slowest a gain of nine 
nwpm. 

In between the extremes, there were some 
interesting cases. One student averaged 27 
nwpm at the end of the first six weeks. Yet, 
his goal was set at 45 for the end of the 
second six weeks. Why the huge increase 
for him to get an A? He was watching 
his keyboard every time he threw the car- 
riage during most of the first six weeks. 
In the last two days of the six weeks, he 
stopped. His speed immediately shot up to 
40 wpm. 

The point to be made here is that the 
goal you will want to set for each student 
must be altered according to the individual. 
There are many things to take into con- 
sideration. But after seeing the students 
in action for six weeks, you should be able 
to evaluate them and to predict fairly ac- 
curately how much speed they are capable 
of if they apply themselves. 

Before I set the goals, I have each stu- 
dent come into my office and discuss his 
goal with me. Many times the student 
will have a valuable contribution to make 
regarding his goal that you might not have 
thought of. Also, this talk gives the stu- 
dent the feeling that he has set his own 
goal and it is up to him to do something 
about it. 

I give a good deal of thought to the set- 
ting of the goals. Each goal should be set 
high enough so that the student will have 
to do a little extra work to reach it, but not 
so high that the student feels that he has no 
chance of getting there. 

And I repeat. These goals are A speed 
goals. If a student reaches his goal, re- 
gardless of how high it is, he receives an 
A for speed. It is possible for one student 
to type 30 nwpm slower than another and 
still get a higher grade. Each student is 
not trying to reach the same goal. Each is 
trying to reach his goal. He is competing 
with himself and he knows it. 

To keep the goal constantly in front of 
the students, I put a chart on the bulletin 
board showing the goal for each student 
and the progress he is making toward the 
goal. 

Speed counts 50 per cent, daily work 15 
per cent, work habits 15 per cent, and citi- 
zenship 20 per cent in computing final 
grades each marking period. 
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THE Speedwriting COMPANY 
55 WEST 42 STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





R. W. LANDESMAN, 
CONTROLLER of Perma- 
Lite Raybern Corp. 


PERMA-LITE RAYBERN CORP., manufac- 
turers of fibre glass awnings, storm win- 
dows, storm doors, canopies, and patios. 


THIS COMPLETE NA- 
TIONAL ACCOUNT- 
ING SYSTEM paid 
for itself in less 
than two years, 


“Our Complete atonal Accounting System 
saves us*13,200 a year... 


returns Dh annually on investment!’ —perma-tite Raybern Corp.. 


Chicago, Ill. 


“Our National Accounting System 
has proved itself to be a most profit- 
able investment. And this efficient 
system provides us with other bene- 
fits, too. 

“We realize a saving of $1,100 a 
month over our previous method. 
The time alone saved by our 
National Accounting System 
amounts to 468 hours per month. 
The flexibility and accuracy of our 
system has resulted in a substantial 
reduction of overtime. The cost of 


auditing our monthly statements 
has been reduced by $150. 

“In this day of increased business 
costs, our National Accounting Sys- 
tem has more than justified our 
investment. Our Nationals save us 
$13,200 a year, a return of 75% an- 
nually on our investment!” 


Mh nthene. 


Controller of 
Perma-Lite Raybern Corp. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return you a regular 
yearly profit. National's world-wide 
service organization will protect this 
profit. Ask us about the National Main- 
tenance Plan. (See the yellow 

pages of your panes book.) 
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